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Avery’s Rorary Encine.—After a long 
and vexatious, and yet unavoidable delay, 
we are enabled to give a drawing of Avery’s 
Rotary Engine, of which we have frequent- 
ly spoken before. The annexed draw- 
ing is taken from a two-horse power en- 
gine, built for this office, to drive a printing 
machine, which prints both sides of the 
Sheet before it. leaves the press. This en- 
gine, as it will be seen, together with the 
boiler, force pump, and governor, and, in 
short, every thing necessary for communi- 
cating motion to them and to the machinery 
to be operated, occupies a very amall space, 
it being only 4 feet 8, by 2 feet 10 inches. 
The boiler is 17 inches in diameter, and 
78 inches high ; the furnace for anthracite 
coul occupying about one fifth part of it. 

The principal advantages of this engine, 
as we conceive, consists in its compact. 
ness, the ease with which it is managed by 
any person who can tend the fire, the tri- 
fling cost of fuel, as well as the small out- 
lay for the engine. The most important ad- 
vantage, however, for many purposes, and 
especially for driving printing machines, will 
be found in its perfectly uniform motion. It 
is indeed so perfect, and the velocity so great, 
being about five thousand revolutions of the 
arm, shaft, and of course pulley on which 
the band runs, per minute, that but for other 


than the ordinary machinery attached to i 
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ths ba steam engine was.in operation. 

.12, vol; iv., of the Railroad Journal, 
is published an accountof the performance 
of an. @nigine used by the proprietors, 
Messrs. B, Lynds & Son, in their shop at 
Syracuse, ‘New-York, which has now been 
in use more than two years, and we cannot 
do better than to re-publish a part of that 
article. z 

The following extract refers to an engine 
with 18 inch arms, of 6 horse power, but the 
engraving given herewith represents one 
with 12 inch arms, or about 2 horse power, 
There is one now in operation in this city 
for sawing mahogany, with 2} feet arms, 
whieh will do the work of a 12 or 15 horse 
power engine, and performs to the entire 
satisfaction of those who use it. 

«“ The engine, that is, the shaft and arms, 
weigh, as I learn, only 15 Ibs. ; the arms, 
from centre of shaft to their ends, are 18 
inches, and in their revolutions describe a 
circle of 9 feet 5 inches in circumference ; 
the two apertures at the end of the arms 
are equal to the eighth part of a superficial 
inch, and under a pressure of 80 Ibs. to the 
square inch, will balance a weight of 10 lbs. 
From some experiments made, it is estima- 
ted to carry a load of 8 Ibs. through a space 
of 37,666 feet per minute. The boiler has 
66 feet sfirface exposed to the fire, and con- 
sumes daily half a cord of soft dry wood. 

There are in the establishment the follow- 
ing machines in operation, namely, 2 large 
engine lathes; 2 small do. do.; 2 hand 
jJathes; 1 boring mill for boring cylinders; 
2 drilling lathes ; 1 grindstone ; 1 mill for 
grinding coal ; 2 bellows, 40 double strokes 
each per minute, which will foree 580 cubic 
feet of air per minute, under a pressure of 
14 lbs. per square inch, and requires 4 to 5 
horse power to perform its operation of 
melting 1500 Ibs. of iron per hour.” 


The following references will give an idea 
of the engine ; to examine it, however, will 
be more Satisfactory. : 

A, the boiler, 17 inches in diameter, and 78 
inches high, standing on a cast iron frame, 
with a grate inside. MF 

B, the steam pipe, which conducts the 
steam to the end of the shaft C C, one end 
of which is enclosed in a superfluous cast 
iron tube. The steam is ordinarily conduct- 
ed from the boiler to the end of the shaft in 
a simple steam pipé, which may be six 
inches, or 6 or 12 feet in length, to accom: 
modate the’engine to the machinery, with- 
out regard to the position of the boiler. 

C C, the shaft passing through the case 
D, and the arms Q, Q, fig. 2, which are en- 
closed, and revolve-in the ease D. On this 
shaft, as. Will be seen in fig. 2, is the pulley 
E, froma which the band passes to the ma- 
chinery. 

D, ® circular cast iron case, in two parts, 
fitted‘and put together with bolts, and made 
steata tight. This case has in some instan- 
ces ben miade of sheet iron; cast iron, 
however, is decmed best. The case, al- 


ngine, or revolving arm, is 


, a casual observer would searce- | 
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surfaces turned together ; and itis conside- 
rably larger, or of greater diameter, than the 
length of tle arms, that there may be space; 
which is enlarged by giving to the casting, 
near the outer edge, a half eitcle in each 
part of about 3 inches in diameter, which 
founds a circular channel or groove for the 
steam beyond the end of the arm, and by 
which it finds the outlet F, through the bot- 
tom, and connected with a pipe which con- 





ducts it off outside of the building. . 
G, the supply pump, operated in this en- | 
gine by cog wheels, but ordinarily by a| 
band. The wheels, however, are not repre- 
sented in the engraving, being desirous to | 
show the engine as in general use, 
simplest form. 

H, I, the governor, or apparatus for regu- 
lating the supply of steam to the engine. 
This regulator is constructed upon a new 
plan, and works with cog wheels. 
K, gauge cocks. 

L, safety valve, which is set at a pressure 
of 100 lbs. to the square inch. 

M, smoke pipe—a six inch stove pipe. 

N, apparatus for stopping the steam, or 
letting it on to the engine. 

O, serves to regulate the packing around 
the shaft. 

P, water supply pipe. 

Fig. 2.—C C, shaft; E, pulley for the 
band ; r, the orifice in the end of shaft where 
the steam enters; Q Q, the arms at right 
angles with the shaft, and through which it 
passes. 
~ There being a free communication (ex- 
cept when obstructed by the throttle valve, 
by which it may be in part, or entirely cut 
off, as may be desired, thereby increasing 
or diminishing the velocity,) from the boil-' 
er to the shaft and arms, there is necessarily 
an equal pressure upon the square inch 
of the arms, as upon the boiler, and hence 
the RE-acTion, in consequence of the pres- 
sure in every part, except where the steam 
escapes, and not from the action of the 
steam against the atmosphere, as is gene- 
rally supposed. 1 

This engine, we are yet fully in the faith 








y } Of ah inch in the thickest part, is at 
jeast 5 inches through in the centre, where 
the shaft passes, having the twe concave 





provement for railroad purposes. The only 


to believe, will be found an important im- 
Seema the kind ever used, run 
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for a short time, last spring, on the Vewark 
railroad; and, after various experiments, 
which were made to’ test its qualities and 
power, a car was loaded with four tons of 
iron, and attached to the engine,’ which 
took it, with great ease, over the Bergen 
Ridge, where there is an elevation of 152 
feet to the mile—and in one place, for a 
short distance, when leaving the direct 
track for that built temporarily on the 
bank, of sia feet in one hundred, or $12 feet 
to the mile. 
This performance, although in itself a 
small affair, is, knowing, as we do, the in- 
genuity and perseverance of the inventor, 
William Avery, to us evidence that ano- 
ther engine, built and improved upon 
by the little experience already had, will 
surmount elevations of 150 to 200 feet 
per mile, with louds of eight to twelve tons, 
and that the same engine will, on a level, 
or gently undulating road, perform $5 to 
50 miles per hour. 

Mr. Avery is now engaged upon a loco- 
motive engine, a model.of which we have 
examined, which will, we doubt not, 
perform all we have here predicted ; and 
if so, what can prevent them from being 
generally adopted on all our Railroads? : 

If we were at liberty, we should attempt 
to give a drawing and description of this 
locomotive; but, as it is his desire to com- 
plete it first, we shall defer for the present 
further allusion to it, or until we have per- 
mission to give a definite account of it. 





[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
ADAMS’ CIRCULAR SPRING WHEELS. ~ 
“ Break all the spokes, * * * * * 
And bow! the round nave down.” 
It has long been a desideratum amongst 
mechanicians, to accomplish the task of 


|| constructing a wheel for carriages in- 


tended to convey persons and goods over 
10ough roads, which, while it should pos. 
sess sufficient strength fitly disposed in 
its several parts to resist breakage, un. 
steadiness, or any permanent alteration 
of form, from any of the ordinary shocks 
or violence to which it might be sub. 
jected, should yet possess the property of 
elasticity to such a degree, as to inter- 
cept and materially dirminish the concus. 
sion caused by the periphery rolling over 
obstacles during its revolution ; and thus 
either prevent the concussion from ex: 
tending its effects to the axis round 
which the wheel might revolve, or to 
lessen it so much that the effects might 
be comparatively innocuous, It must, 
of course, be necessary that the elastic 
power should be placed between the peri- 
phery and the axis, without in any way 
diminishing the roundness or altering the 
circular form of the periphery—which 
circumstance would tend materially to 
increase the rolling friction of the wheel : 
wherefore the only mode in which elas- 


enabling the axis to depart sufficiently 
from the exact centre of the periphe 








‘where concussion takes place—to whic 


ticity can be made available, must be by. . 
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exact centre the elastic force, pressing 
equally i various opposite directions in 
the plane of the wheel, should have a 
constant, tendency to restore it when the 
effect of the concussion might cease. 
The advantages attendant upon a wheel 
so constructed are several and obvious. 

1st, In ordinary sized wheels, used for 
a cart without springs, the concussion 
from the road is driven in a direct line 
along the spokes of the axis;'and this 
concussion, constantly kept up as the 
wheel revolves, serves materially to in- 
crease the weight of draught, by forcing 
out the oil or grease, and bringing the 
rubbing surfaces of the axis and axis-box 
in close contact, to the increase of fric- 
tion. This disadvantage would be re- 
moved entirely, or very materially less- 
ened, by the use of an elastic wheel, 

2d, In carriages with rigid wheels, to 
which the axis is attached by means of 
a horizontal spring bearing on the axis, 
the concussion is diminished, by its uni- 
form bearing upwards; still « is but 
slightly, inasmuch as the momentum of 
the concussion passcs directly along the 
rigid spokes to the axis; and, moreover, 
the relief which the spring affords is only 
in a vértical direction; in which direc- 
tion the greatest amount of the momen- 
tum of concussion does not pass, but in a 
direction more inclining towards the line 
of progress as the whe@l revolves. ‘This 
disadvantage would be materially less- 
ened by an efficient elastic wheel, inas- 
much as the elasticity being in a circle 
all round the axis, would avail both 
against vertical and horizontal obstacles 
or inequalities. 

3d, It is well known that the force re- 
quisite to move a carriage at first starting 
is greater than that required to keep mo- 
tion up. The reason of this is, that mo- 
mentum is required in proportion to the 
rapidity of the motion. Wherefore, every 
obstacle or inequality which the wheel 
encounters as it revolves, has a tendency 
to cheek the momentum, and render the 
draught power necessary to move the 
carriage onwards nearer in amount to 
that which was originally required to 
move it from a state of rest; because the 
concussion in the line of progress is near- 
ly in direct opposition to the momentum, 
and serves to neutralize it. An efficient 
elastic wheel would be found to receive 
the concussion on its periphery, but as it 
would not carry it, or would carry it with 
a diminished force, to the axis, the mo- 
mentum of the superincumbent’ frame- 
work, to which the draught power is at- 


tached, would scarcely be acted on by it. 


4th, The wheels of carriages are sub- 
ject to considerable concussion in a la- 
teral direction, ee of the axis. 
A rigid wheel, under such concussion, 
transmits the concussion almost unbroken 
to the carriage, to the annoyance of the 
passengers, and with a tetidency to de. 
the framework. But an efficient 


elastic wheel would possess a small por-. 


tion of lateral elasticity, sufficient to di- 
minish the violence of thé concussion, 
Pg greater ease of motion. 

) An elastic wheel, by its tendency 





to elude concussion rather than to resist 
it, will ‘be less liable to be broken or 
strained than one which is rigid, and con- 


sequently its total durability is likely to | 


be much greater. Wooden wheels, by 

reason of their property of elasticity, are 

less liable to break than those of iron. 
Wheels are to a carriage what legs are 


to a human being—the instruments of | 


locomotion. A man who loses an elastic 
leg, of bone, muscle, and ligaments, may 
have a wooden one to replace it; buat be 
will find that the act of walking with the 
wooden one is a much ruder and less 
perfect process than with the one of bone 
and musele ; concussion, and the labor 
of surmounting or avoiding obstacles, will 
render the man’s progress much slower. 
And it seems clear, that the property of 
elasticity in a wheel gives it a similar 
advantage over a rigid one that the natu- 
ral leg does over the artificial one, though 
to a less extent; inasmuch as the me- 
chanical contrivance of art must be in- 
ferior to the more perfect processes of 
nature. Ships, which are of rigid con- 
struction, are found to make a slower 
progress through the water than such as 
ure slightly flexible ; and in row-boats, the 
quality of flexibility is indispensable to 
swiftness : the reason is, that the fiexible 
boat, as it advances, adapts itself, by its 
sinuosity, to the slight movements and 
currents of the water, which it eludes 
instead of resisting. ‘The movement of a 
fish through’ the water is an illustration 
of the same principle ; and, by a parity 
of reasoning, a carriage with elastic 
wheels avoids, by its yielding properties, 
many obstacles over which rigid wheels 
would require to be impelled by a greater 
exertion of power. 

The general conviction of the advan- 
tages to be obtained by using elastic 
wheels has led to many attempts at their 
construction, but hitherto without any 
efficient result. One mode which was 
attempted was by arranging a number 
of pointed double elliptic steel springs in 
radiating lines from a nave to a periphery. 
To guard against the lateral action or 
leverage, these springs were doubled in 
number, and arranged at a lateral angle 
with the length of the nave each way. 
Even supposing such a wheel to be effi- 
cient, the expense of its manufacture 
would have precluded any extensive use 
of it; but the action was too imperfect, 
to allow much use without destruction of 
its parts. The elasticity of the springs 
could only be brought into action in the 
direction of the length of the ellipses, 
either by extension or compression ; con- 
sequently the action could only be in a 
line diametrically across the wheel in one 
direction at a time: thus but few of the 
springs would be in action at one time, 
and that in a most imperfect mode, viz., 
in the length of a very long and narrow 
ellipse. The principle of an efficient 
spring wheel should be, that the elasti- 
city should be alike at all parts of the 
circumference, and that no one part should 








should sympathise equally with the rest, 


act without the whole—that every spring 
te whatever direction a concussion 


TS 





| might come. A wheel like that ju de- 
| scribed could not comply with this condi. 
|tion, and therefore such a wheel ¢ 











not be durable. Another mode of form- 


| ing a spring wheel was by making steef ” 


blades or ribbands in a sinuous or undu- 
lating curve, ahd forming them in radia. 
ting lines froma nave to a periphery, 
doubling them in the same manner as de- 
scribed in the elliptic spring wheel, to 
resist the lateral action or leverage. 
Supposing this wheel to be true and well © 
made, the action would be more perfect 
than the former one; but the making ot 
such springs all to stand their work 
equally well, and the needful accuracy of 
fixing them, would involve an expense too 
great for any extensive use; and after 
all, the action would be of thaf kind very 
likely to break the springs with a violent 
concussion. A third plan which has been 
proposed, but, we believe, never put in 
practice, is a small wheel placed within 
the circumference of a solid rigid ring of 
much larger Jiameter, the space between 
being supplied with several small hoops 
of ribband steel with open ends, put in 
with compression, so as to leave them 
free to enlarge or diminish their diameter 
when in action. These hoops were to 
be kept in their places by flanged -seg- 
mental cavities adapted to their size in 
both wheel and ring, being otherwise uh- 
confined by any fastening. The disud- 
vantages of this form of wheel are many. 
First, its extreme want of elastic firm. 
ness; next, its want of universal action, 
being calculated only to act by com- 
pression on the springs below, and not by 
extension of the springs above. A great 
defect would be, that while the weight 
were pressing on the lower springs, the 
elastic action of the upper springs would 
be directed, not to alleviate, but to in- 
crease the weight. In action, this wheel 
would be impracticable; for stones and 
dirt would lodge in the centres with the 


‘springs, clog their action, and break 


them. . But one useful thing they contain, 
viz., the germ of the only sort of spring’ 
which can be et iar one to spring- 
wheels—the circle. e wheel itself is - 
a circle continually revolving, and springs 
intended to have an equal Bion in thet 
wheel, whatever side be uppermost, must 
be circles likewise. No other form can 
be of universal action, in the place of - 
the wheel ; no other form will yield ex- ” 
tensibility and compressibility in every - 
direction in rapid succession, each tend- 
ing alike to restore the nave to the exact 
centre of the periphery, as the moment- 
ary action of concussion passes away. 

Mr. William Adams, a partner in the 


firm of Hobson and Co., of -acre, 
has marked this essential princi and 
has had the perseverance to work it out 


in detail, so as to lay it before the public 

in a practicable form. ‘The leading fea- 
tures of a yale 7 are four hoops of 

broad st » properly temper 

the ends of the hoops A Poon som ' 


and rivetted together, so 









are affixed firmly at equal distances in 
the interior of a rigid circular rim, which 
forms the periphery of the wheel. This 
circular rim is made zigid by its peculiar 
mode of construction, An inner iron, or 
steel tire, of less substance than the 
a age ig surrounded by a circle of 

Goden felloes, accurately fitted to the 
inner tire, and also with their ends ac- 
curately fitted to each other like a barrel 
arch, the lines of the joints meeting in 
the centre of the circle. Around this 
circle of felloes, so fitted, the outer tire 
is shrunk on hot, as usual, and all three 
thicknesses are rivetted together. In 
calling this a rigid rim, we do not mean 
that it is rigid like an iron casting, (for 
if it were so, it would not stand its work, 
but be liable to break, as cast iron wheels 
do ;) but that, while it possesses a slight 


portion of elasticity sufficient to prevent |! 


breakage, it is also sufficiently strong to 
prevent any permanent alteration of its 
form by any ordinary concussion to which 
it may be subjected.. To this rim the 
four hoop springs are firmly bolted, but 
do not in any material manner contribute 
to strengthen it. The springs serve as 
elastic legs ; the rim serves as a foot to 
guide the steps they make in revolving. 
Wheelwrights call the act of putting a 
tire on a wheel, “shoeing it.” 

The nave of this wheel is made of 
iron flange plates, fitted to the axis-box, 
and reinforced by wood blockings. The 
flange plates are made in the form of a 

altese cross, and to the arms of. this 
cross the hoop springs are firmly fixed, 
éach with four clip bolts and nuts, with. 
out making holes in the spring ; and this 
mode is found to ensure sufficient lateral 
strength to resist the central leverage of 
the wheel. The springs are tapered in 
width towards the circumference, in order 
to give the greatest elasticity towards the 

int of concussion. ‘The axis-box is so 
contrived that it will carry a very large 
magazine of oil in actual contact with 
the axis, and the wheel is therefore likely 
to travel considerably farther .without re- 
quiring fresh oil than any other kind, 
more especially as the ‘elastic action re- 
moves the extra friction arising from 
concussion. Most oil axes are fed with 
oil by a capillary or pumping action. 
This action is liable to be disturbed from 
many causes, and if disturbed, the wheel 
will become fast on the axis by heating. 
But an axis in actual contact with the oil 
cannot be liable to these accidents. 

One of the first considerations which 
struck us was, that a wheel with so much 
metal in it must necessarily be very 
heavy ; but this proves not to be the fact. 
The peculiar action and combination of 
the springs being such that all mutually 
assist and are dependent on» cach other, 
the thickness of the plates is necessarily 
so much reduced below the ordinary stan- 
dard of spring plates, that great lightness 
is combined with great strength, Thus 
a pair of these spring wheels are found 


to be just so much heavier than ordinary 
ma. ys gan the weight of the inner 


tire amounts to. as the axes used 


in ordinary rigid wheels are made much J 
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heavier than is needful for the weight 
they carry, in order to resist extraordi- 
nary concussion, so the axis of the 
spring wheels, not being subject, to the 
same amount of concussion, may be re- 
duced in weight, in order partly to com- 
pensate for the tire ; and the surplus 
weight being thus placed at the circum- 
ference ‘of the wheel, instead of 6n the 
axis-bearing, the frictioa will be reduced : 
and, in addition to this, the freedom 
from concussion, consequent on the use 
of the elastic wheel, will enable a saving 
to be made in the weight and number of 
the carriage-body springs; and thus a 
farther amount of weight, and conse. 
quently of friction, will be removed from 
the axis-bearing. In the construction of 
a wheel-carriage, the weight, as well as 
the strength of the wheels, should always 
bear a certain proportion to the superin- 
cumbent weight, or the centre of gravity 
may be too high, a disadvantage nearly 
as great in a carriage as in a ship. A 
wheel may be too light as well as too 
heavy, and the former defect is the great- 
est. The former is a defect of princi- 
ple, and is dangerous: the latter can 
only make a slight difference in the 
draught by additional weight, and not by 
additional friction on the axis-bearing ; 
and, at a considerable speed, the weight 
of the heavy wheel acts with momentum 
like a fly-wheel. 

Mr. Adams’ elastic wheel is light and 
elegant in its appearance, and apparently 
well adapted for pleasure carriages on 
common roads; but there is a still more 
extensive purpose for it to serve—we al. 
lude to the railroads, whose increasing 
number and probable universality render 
economy in the mode of transport a most 
important object. It appears, from Mr. 
Wood’s statements, that the difference of 


i 








wear and tear between carriages with 
springs and carriages without, on rail. 
roads, is as one-quarter to one-half. The 
springs used in railroad carriages are 
very short, and have little play, and that 
only in a vertical line, which is not the 
line of concussion. At rapid speed, the 
necessity for elasticity increases in com- 
pound progression. ‘The speed used on 
railroads would tear a carriage to pieces 
on a common road. A small pebble, or 
a trifling inequality in the joint of a rail, 
at a high speed, gives a violent shock, 
and the momentum of each succeeding 
wheel, in a long train of carriages, like 
repeated rapid blows of a hammer, at 
each action increases the weakness of a 
loose rail, and ultimately breaks it, or 
renders it useless. As the elasticity of 
the spring-wheel acts in a direct line of 
concussion, both rails and carriages 
would be saved from it, and the total 
amount of friction considerably dimin- 
ished. In the ordinary rigid wheels used 
on railroads there is occasionally a ten- 
dency, when not running in an exacily 
straight line, for the side of the flange 
which guides them to mount the rail, and 
thus overturn the carriage. It seems to 
us that the lateral elasticity of Mr. 
Adams’ wheel would have a tendency 


to prevent this kind of accident ; for the . 


flange not revolving in a rigid plane, 
would slip downwards from the rail, as 
fast as a grinding contact might give it @ 
tendency to mount, and the lateral elastic 
action would then tend to restore the 
track of the wheels to the proper posi- 
tion. . 

An elastic wheel possesses another ad- 
vantage over a rigid one, in case of the 
defective construction incident to all 
wheels, viz,, the absence of roundness, 
i. e. eccentricity of orbit. A rigid wheel 
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of this form must.necessarily move with 
much friction; but the elasticity of a 
spring-wheel would tend to correct this 
defect, by yielding where there was the 
necessity during its revolution. 

For ordinary weights, the springs are 
made in single plates, by which means 
they may be effectually preserved from 
rust; but for heavy carriages and en- 
gines, the inventor proposes to multiply 
the number of plates in the same mode 
as other carriage springs. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the wheel. 
Fig. 2 is the cross section. A is the 
outer tire; B, the felloes; C, the inner 
tire; D, blocks to bend the springs on 
the rim; e, the clips to fix the blocks 
down the springs on the rim; F, the 
central Maltese cross and axis-box ; g, the 
circular springs. 

By the simplicity of construction, if a 
spring should break, it may be removed 
and re-placed, without taking a carriage 
off the road, ina few minutes. The 
railroad central nave is of still simpler 
construction than that for the common 
road. 





{From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
Bernhardt’s Patent Warming and Venii- 
lating Process. 

Several indistinct notices have appeared 
in the newspaper press, both domestic 
and foreign, during the last twelve months, 
(and some, it must be confessed, of rather 
a high-colored description,) of a new 
mode of warming and ventilating, stated 
to have been discovered by Mr. Bernhardt, 








a Saxon architect of considerable emi- 
nence, and exemplified by him with ex- 
traordinary success in a number of public 
buildings on the continent. As Mr. 
Bernhardt has taken out a patent in this 
country for his invention, and the time 
for his specification has now nearly ex- 
pired, we shall soon be enabled to-lay 
the whole particulars of his plan before 
our readers ; but, in the mean while, the 
following extracts from a statement au- 
thenticated by the signature of Professor 
Schaeffer, of Dusseldorf, may be accepted 
as good evidence that Mr. Bernhardt has 
actually arrived at some results of more 
than ordinary importance—one of which, 
at least, is, even in this country of high 
mechanical invention, still a great deside- 
ratum, namely, smoke without soot. A 
late distinguished physician (Sir George 
Tuthill) has left it’on record as his deli- 
bevate opinion, that the excessive quan- 
tity of carbonaceous matter sent forth into 
the atmosphere of London from its innu- 
merable coal fires is the grand cause of | 
its unhealthiness, as compared with places 
in its near vicinity. 

“The Royal General Post-Office built, 
many years ago, a factory adjoining the 
post-house, for the repair of the mail- 
coaches, and since the building of the 
diligences and the increase of business; 
it has become a very large coach manu. 








factory, in which above seventy workmen 
are at prestnt daily employed, In a 
building at the back, arranged for the 
purpose, a forge for ten fires was put up 
and erected in the usual form. Smoke 
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and soot penetrated into the dwellings of 
the neighbors, and rendered them unin- 
habitable and worth no rent. Complaints 
arose, and an expensive law-suit, which 
naturally termmnated to the disadvantage 
of the Post-Office department. Experi- 
ments were then made to clarify the 
smoke and separate the soot. The 
Prussian consul in England—that land of 
invention—was desired to make inquiries 
whether any means were known toremedy 
the evil, but nothing could be done ; and 
the most learned professional men doubted 
the possibility of an invention to answer 
the purpose, because it was believed that 
any attempt to separate the smoke from 
the soot could only be made at the expense 
of the draught. 

“ It became a point of consequence, to 
the Post-Office authorities here, to satisfy 
the neighbors at any price, and they en- 
deavored to suppress the nuisance arising 
from the soot by removing the smithy 
into an intermediate building constructed 
for the purpose: the result of experiments 
by several artists, in inventing an ap- 
paratus by means of which it was hoped 
to banish the soot. A cistern of water 
was applied over the roof, which was in- 
tended, by being placed round the outlet 
for the smoke, to absorb its heavier parts ; 
but the soot soon covered the water with 
an incrustation, and the finer particles 
of the soot escaped from the chimney 
and covered the gardens of the neigh- 
bors; besides the smoke spread itself 
throughout the smithies, so as to be dan- 
gerous and insupportable to the workmen 
at the fires. At that time the architect, 
Mr. Bernhardt, of Saxony, was in Berlin, 
and “had been employed in the Royal 
Palaces; having devoted the whole of 
his life to the study of the deficiencies at 
present existing in the construction of 
fires, he was enabled to correct the similar 
faults in the General Pest-office buildings, 
and his plans were crowned with the best 
success. Mr. Bernhardt discovered the 
meaus of forcing the draft of the smoke, 
and separating the soot from it. His 
plans were carried into execution. Ina 
short time, without any interruption to the 
business of the coach factory, the work 
was completed. The smoke ascends in a 
purified state through two cylinders of zinc 
to the roof, and the soot remains in the in- 
terior of the three story high buiiding, 
concentrated in separate channels and 
chambers for it. 

“It is remarkable to observe the soot 
depositing itself in coarse particles, and 
afterwards becoming gradually finer as it 
ascends ; to see the smoke rising through 
narrow wire nets. In the channels of the 
five chimneys a mass of 262 cubic feet 
of soot was found, after three months’ 
purifying, and which had formerly been 
mostiy conducted over the roof.” 





Tae Bruexs Stove, as. improved by 
Messrs. Cottam and Hallem: By Mr. Ed- 
ward Cottam.—l send you sketches (figs. 
1, 2,.3,) of the Bruges stove, as manufac- 
tured by Cottam and Hallen, who have 


found it to answer fully the statement given 


by them of it in your Encyclopedia of 








Achitecture. It will do more with a given 

















quantity of - Baca any other stove 

ing the means of stewing, ing, broiling, 
roasting, and baking, eins Ue bins same 
time, with a small quantity of coke or cin- 
ders from any other fire. 

It is simple in form, and there is not the 
slightest difficulty in its use. The holes in 
the top may be arranged as, is found most 
convenient for the situation in which the 
stove is to be placed, either in a line, as in 
the sketch, (fig. 1,) or in the form of a 
triangle. One thing is indispensable for 
the proper action of this stove, and that is 


a good draught. It must, therefore, have 
a separate flue. 


a ~G @. am 


















































In figs. 1, 2, 3, a is the top of the stove ; b 
is the fire pot ; g is the hole for feeding the 
fire pot ; f is an ash drawer; c is the flue ; 
D is the oven door; & is the oven; e is 
a space for the fire to pass to the flue c, 
and for heating the whole of the top plate, 
any part of which will produce sufficient 
heat for culinary purposes; i 77 are lids, 
which may be taken off, and the battery of 
stew-pans, or boilers, will ‘then be in con- 
tact with the flame. A grid-iron fits om any 
of these openings, which has the advantage 
of not smoking the article broiled; the 
draught. being downwards.—[Loud. Arch. 
Mag.]} 





Tue Western Raitroap.—Books of subscrip- 
tion to the stock in the Western Railroad Corpora- 
tion were opened in this city on the 3d imst..and 
will be closed to morrow. ‘The amount of capital 
proposed to be raised is 20,000 shares, of $100 each. 
On the day of the opening of the books over 7000 
shares were subscribed in this city, and about 1200 
have been subscribed here since. ‘We. learn that 
about 1500 shares had been subscribed last week 
in Springfield, and 300 in New York. Of the 
amount subscribed at the other places where books 
were opened, we have no accurate information. 

The receipts on the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road, for me = _ the iat PrP 207 for 

37 : for freight,' ie 
erica 
$ : for freight, $384 51: 
[Boston Daily Adv.] 
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he Sugeest ND AND Quezre Ranroad —In 
the New Hampshire Patriot we dind a letter from 
Col, Long, who has been employed in making an 
_ examination of the route for a Railroad from Port 
land to Quebec, addressed to the Hon, Issac Hill, 
-in which he states some interesting facts relative to 
this route, From these facts it appears that the 
route, although by no means impracticable, pre- 
sents obstacles of a serious character, and more 
formidable probably than were anticipated by the 
friends of the enterprise. Col. Long left Portland 
on the 6th July, accompanied by Charles Fox, 
_ Esq.; agent for the city of Portland, and proceeded 
northwardly about 77 miles, to Andover, the most 
remote settlement on the route. The ground thus 
far is mostly favorable: Here they entcred the 
wilderness, and’ proceeding in the same direction, 
found an ascent to-be encountered, of about 500 
feet in a distance of six miles. They there enter- 
ed the lake country, which they approached with- 
out making any descent. The residue of the route. 
is thus described : : 


“We first struck upon Lake Allezundebagog, 
then upon Lake Moleshunkémaunk, both of which 
are on the same le¥él or very nearly so. Having 
crossed thésé lakes, we passed a very flat ridge di- 
viding between the lake last mentioned, and Moo- 
sclamaguntic Lake, the latter being elevated about 
30 feet above the former. We proceeded thence 
into Lake Cupmetuc, on the same level, and as- 
cended thence in the valley and vicinity of Cup- 
metuc stream, to the summit dividing between 
the waters of the Atlantic’ and those that fall 
into the St. Lawrence. in the ascent of this 
stream, an elevation of at least 500 hundred feet is 
to be overcome, which may be effected, at a gra- 
dation no where exceeding one degree. Having 
reached the summit, on which we crossed the 
boundary line dividing between the United States 
and Lower Canada, we soon struck the Arnold riv- 
er, which rises in the same swampy tract that gives 
birth to the Cupmetuc stream, the distance from 
water to water not exceeding half a mile, and com- 
menced our descent in the valley of the river just 
mentioned, viz. Arnold’s river, and travelled down- 
ward about 16 miles to Lake Megantic, the descent 
for a distance of ten miles being such as to require 
a gradation of one degree. We then proceeded 
downward along the Lake and in the valley of 
Chaudiere river, 60 miles, to the upper settlements 
on the river last mentioned, the declivity afier leav- 
ing the Lake, being on an average of about 10 feet 
per mile. Through the entire distance from Lake 
Allagundebagog,to the upper settlements on the 
Chaudiere, we had to groupe our way through a 
“wwackless wilderness, encountering _ thickets, 
swamps, windfalls, &c.,; the distance being about 
120 miles. We then proceeded down the Chaudiere 
66 miles, in view of one of the most beautiful 
countries [ ever beheld, to this city, the entire dis- 
tance from Portland to Quebec,’ by the route pur- 
svied, being about 275 miles, which is some 8 or 10 
miles shorter than the nearest travelled road.— 
The elevation of the main summit above tide, 
agreeably to the best observations I have been 
able to make-without the aid of instruments, is 15 
to 1700 feet.” 

The project appears to have been very favora- 
bly entertained at Quebec, as we infer from the no- 
tices of it in the Quebec papers, and Captain Yule, 
of the Royal Engineers, was appointed by the Go- 
vernor in Chief to accompany Col. Long. 









[From the Troy Whig.] 

RensseLagR aNnD Saratoca RaiLroav.—That 
portion of this important Railroad extending from 
the village of Waterford to Ballston Spa having 
been completed, the event was celebrated yester- 
day by the company with appropgiate public cere- 
monies. The President and Directors of the 
Company, with the Common Council of the city 
of Troy.and a large ceo Age gentlemen, escorted 

- by the Albany Republican Artillery commanded 
by Capt. Strain and by Capt. Erckenbrack’s Com- 
. pany of Artillery from this city—all under the 
eommand of Colonel Cortland Schuyler, as Mar- 
pope A ce ta early hour on the east bank 
of the Hudson River, rear the Waterford Bridge. 














A procession was the’ - » ani with the ac- 
companiment: of af gq band of music, proceeded 





thorities and citizens of Waterford and was con- 
ducted to the Mansion House of that village.— 
Soon after the procession rhoved fiom thé Mansion 
House to the Railroad:depot, where a locomotive, 
to which was attached a train of elegant new Cars, 
was in readiness to receive the company. The, 
party left Waterford about half past eleven o’clock 
amidst the loud and long continued cheers of an 
immense crowd of spectators. ‘ 

At Ballston the party was met by the military 
and citzens of the village and neighborhood, and 
escorted to the Sans Souci Hotel, and the whole 
com pany sat down to a sumptuous dinner provided 
for the occasion by Mr. Waters. The festivities 
of the table passed off with great spirit and hilari- 
ty. The good feeling, cordiality, and hospitality 
with which the party was received at Ballston, 
have been spoken of by all the yentlemen with 
whom we have conversed on the subject, in the 
highest terms of commendation. On the arrival 
and departure of the cars, salutes were fired from a 
field piece placed on the high ground overlooking 
the village. 


The cars left Ballston on their return at half- {] 


ast four o’clock, and in consequence of an acci- 
lent, which caused a detention of several hours on 
the road, did not arrive at Waterford until a late 
hour in theevening. ‘This circumstance somewhat 
interrupted the pleasure of the excursion ; but we 
are happy to state that no serious injury was done 
either to the persons in the cars or to the locomo- 
tive. The cars continue their regular vine to-day. 
We congratulate the Directors of the Renssela- 
er and Saratoga Railroad upon the success which 
has thus far attended their exertions in prosecuting 
this Road to its completion. The remaining por- 
tion of tne Road between the city of ‘Troy and 
Waterford, is in such a state of forwardness as to 
warrant us in stating that the period is not far dis- 
tant when it will be ready for the passage of cars. 
We congratulate also the-travelling public upon 
the increased facilities which the opening of this 
Road will furnish them in visiting Ballston and 
Saratoga. 





[From the Dayton (Ohio) Journal of Aug. 11.] 

Raiiroap From Darton to Lake Erie.—The 
Frospect Ahead !—By the advertisement of the 
Chif Engineer upon the Mad-river and Lake Erie 
Railroad, inserted’ to-day, it will be seen that 35 
miles of the work will be put under contract on the 
17th of September. This is going to work in earn- 
est, and makes the construction of the road certain 
if itever was doubtful. The further the examina- 
tion has been extended into the advantages which 
will result from it, the more convincing is the evi- 
dence that its importance has been underrated—and 
that it will agreeably disappoint the expectations 
of those most sanguine of its future usefulness.— 
At arecent meeting of the Directors held at Belle- 
fontaine, Mr. Bell the Engineer upon the line, com- 
municated information relative to the survey high- 
ly important to the board, and interesting to the 
whole section through which the road passes.-- 
He speaks of the country so far as his survey has 
extended, as being admirably calculated for the 
contemplated route, and his estimates of the ex- 

ense are considerably below those originally made 

y:Mr. Stansberry, the U. S. Engineer. From 
Sandusky to Tiflin, 35 miles, his estimate of the 
cost for grubbing and clearing for a double track 
and completing a single track is $200,800, being 
anaverage of less than $7000 per mile. Mr. 
Stansberry’s we believe was hut a fraction below 
$10,000. And it is probable, that Mr. Bell’s esti- 
mates, upon the whole route, will show an equal 
reduction with those of the first 35 miles, upon the 
original estimatesof Mr. Stansberry. This isan 
important item for the stockholders, and we under- 
stand it has inspired the Board of Directors with 
a new incentive to make a commencement at Day- 
ton. We hope the stockholders here will interest 
themselves on this point, and make the incentive 
too strong to be resisted. 

We are pleased to learn, that the representations 
made at the last meeting of the Directors, has tend- 
ed to strengthen their confidence in the value of the 
stock and the practicability of constructing the 
road, at an early day. On the 16th of September, 
the letting will take place. A celebration is con- 
templated on the 17th, in commemoration of the 
commencement. All the magnates of the land are 
to be invited,—Clay, Webster, Harrison, Van Bu- 
ren, McLean and Gov. Lucas. Every thing‘indi- | 


actass the Bridge where it was met by the civil au- {| Raat 





‘cates success to the Mad River and Lake Erie 
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used. Let the’ pre 

i for coouring. iach be lent fe 
ee mene will some fe fhe 
request is accompan proof 

our own faith in Abu for which we sak money 


- and the confidence of others. We cannot believe 


our citizens will allow this auspicious period to 
pass by without showing that they properly appre- 
ciate its impo e, No great work was ever ac- 
complished without persevering exertion ;.and it 
was so wisely ordained, We believe Dayton pos- 
sesses sufficient enterprise and activity, for the 
emergency, if itcan be aroused. These have too 
long remained torpid. ‘We hope the invigorating 
ee now presented, ‘vill warm them into new 
ife and action. 





Warsaw ann Le Ror Rartnoav.—We have 
been informed by one of the Commissioners, that 
Mr. J. Hurd, Engineer, will, on the first of next 
week, commence the survey of the route of this 
Road, and that it is intended to prosecute the sur- 
vey, and the construction of the said Road, where 
it shall be located without further delay.—[Le Loy 
Gazette.] 





Wincuester anv Poromac Ramroap Com- 
PANY.--We learn from the Winchester Republican 
that at the annual election by the stockholders on 
Saturday last, John Bruce, Esq. was re-elected 
President of the company, without opposition, and 
Messrs. Nathan Parkins, Jacob Senseney, Jos. H. 
Sherrard, and Isaac Hollingsworth, were elected 
Directors--who, together with Messrs. Johu R. 
Cooke, Richard W. Barton, and Gerard B Wager, 
(appointed on the part of the State,) form the 
board for the present year. 


The receipts of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road, last week, were, $4,900. 


The Charleston Mercury of the 13th, remarks: 
A respectable West India Merchant of this city, in 
connection with the agent of the steam packet ply- 
ing hence to New York and Norfolk, and Captain 
James Pennoyer, master and sole owner of the 
new and supefior steam packet Dolphin, have de- 
termined to make a voyage in the Dolphin from 
Charleston to Havana, with the view of forming a 
line of steam packets from Charleston to Havana, 
and probably by connection with others, thence to 
New Orleans. The Dolphin will positively leave 
Charleston for Havana, via St. Augustine, ape 
Florida, and Key West, on Tuesday the 10th No- 
vember next. Persons of respectability disposed 
to join the party can address to William Patton, 
Agent, Charleston, with cash enclosed, or proper 
references. The price of passage is $40. 

The Dolphin is a perfectly new boat, of mest 
beautiful model, a superior engine, and heavy co 

r boilers, copper fastened and coppered, elegantly 

tted for fifty passengers, and well found in every 
respect. Of the commander the public need no ad- 
ditional information ; he was the very first to intro- 
duce successfully, Atlantic steam navigation, and 
is not surpassed as a skilful steam navigator and 
polished gentleman. 











The Pittsburg Manufacturer of Saturday says: 
‘ The Ohio River is too low for steamboat naviga- 
tion.’ 





Stream Canrrisces.—-A new steam carriage was 
recently tried, setting out from Westminster 
and returning thither, after visiting Denmark Hill 
and Dulwich. The distance, twelve miles, was 


performed in 41 minutes. “ 





New Meruop or measuring Distance.—An 
mgenious artist has invented an instrument termed 
a Distance Register, capable of being applied t 
two and four wheel carriages of every description, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the ground gone 
over by such carriages in any given space of time, 
from one minute to the whole day, and which may 
be employed with equal efficiency in reckoning 
the course of either steam or sailing vessels. 





Meruop oF BuiLpING CHIMNEYS THAT WILL 
NoT sMOKE.—Contract the space immediately over 
the fire so you may be sure of the air being well 
heated there: this will ensure a current upwards. 
‘All pry hepato be carefiflly built, and every 
joint well filled with mortar, so as to prevent com- 
munication in ease of fire,—[Dr. T. Cooper.] 
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[From the Repertory of Patent Inventions, &c.] 

Specification of the Patent granted to Jas. 
and Joun Harriry, for a certain Im- 
provement or certain Improvements in 
the Manufacture of Glass. Sealed Oc- 
tober 22, 1834, 


. Our invention relates to part of the 
process employed in the manufacture of 
that description of glass called crown 
glass, used for the purpose of glazing 
windows and other purposes. It is well 
known that this description of glass is 
produced from the metal by blowing the 
same into the form of globes, and after- 
wards, by means of the operation called 
“ flashing,” such globes are thrown open 
into flat circular plates called tables. 
Now, our invention relates to that part of 
the process of manufacture which con- 
sists in blowing the metal into globes. 
According to the ordinary process, the 
metal when taken from the pot by the pipe 
is rolled on a smooth iron surface, in order 
to bring the outer end of the metal to a 
conical form, the extreme end of which 
becomes the outer axis of the globe du. 
ring the operation of blowing and work- 
ing the glass into the required form. This 
outer axis is called the bullion. During 
the expanding of the metal into the glo. 
bular form, the workman rolls the bullion 
along a straight edge, or bar, called the 
bullion bar, as-is well understood. In do- 
ing this, the outer end of the glass globe, 
whilst expanding, and continually revolv- 
ing, rubs against the bullion bar, by 
which action parts of the surface ef glass 
is disturbed or made irregular, and as 
the globe extends in dimensions this 
rubbed surface enlarges : the consequence 
ig that when the table of glass is com- 
plete, there are at all times more or less 
waved lines for some inches around the 
bullion or the centre of the table of glass, 
which lessens the value of so much of 
the tabie. This prejudicial appearance 
is produced to the glass as before stated 
by that part of the surface coming in con- 
tact with, and rubbing against, the bullion 
bar, when the metal is in a soft and pliant 
state. Now, the object of our invention 
is to dispense with the bullion bar, and to 
‘supply its place by the application of a 
tube or hollow bearing for the bullion or 
outer axis of the globe of glass during 
the expansion of the same : by this means 
that part of the surface which was here- 
tofore rubbed against the bullion bar, is, 
when worked accerding to our invention, 
m no way prejudicially acted on, and the 
waved appearance before consequent on 
the manner of operating is avoided, 

The drawing represents an ordinary 


" pipe with a globe of glass, the bullion, a, 


being supported by the tube, b, in which 
It is caused to revolve by the workmen 
When working the metal into the globular 











form desired during its expansion. On 
the tube 6 is placed a shield, c, which is 


jintended to prevent the heat coming 


from the heated glass, injuring the hands 
of the boy who holds the tube. The 
workman, in performing this part of the 
process of manufacturing glass, takes a 
proper quantity of metal on the end of 
the pipe, and proceeds to form the outer 
end of such metal into a cone; he pro- 
ceeds with t%e process in like manner to 
that heretofore pursued till the globe of 
glass requires support at the outer end by 
its axis or bullion, a, that is to say, he 
proceeds in the ordinary manner up to 
the period at which (according to the old 
means of operating) the bullion would 
have been rested on, and revolved, and 
run along the bullion bar, but in place‘of 
so running it along the bullion bar, a boy 
holds the tube or hollow bearing, 5, in 
such manner as to receive the bullion, a, 
and the workman causes the globe to re- 
volve till the globe is sufficiently expand. 
ed. ‘The same is then to undergo the 
operation of flashing as heretofore. 

Having thus described the nature of our 
invention, and the manner of carrying the 
same into effect, we would have it under- 
stood that our invention consists in the 
application of the tube or hollow axis, }, 
in place of running the bullion along the 
straight edge, called the bullion bar, as 
above described. 

Enrolled April 22, 1835. 





Cooxina sy Gas.—We described some days 
ago, an application of gas to cooking, which we had 
witnessed, at the house of Mr. L. Suydam, in this 
city. The annexed article from a London paper, 
treats of more extensive applications : 


AppuicaTion or Gas To Economicat anp Do- 
MEsTIc PurPoses.—It generally happens that as 
the progress of discovery is slow, we are long in 
developing the full advantages arising from im- 
provemenis. in science or its application to useful 
purposes. Weare led to remark this from the ve- 
ry successful application of gas to a variety of pur- 
poses for which it has not hitherto been employed, 
in heating buildings, and performing every variety 
of culinary operation, aud which, by the very in- 
genious plans adopted by Mr. Ricketts, has been 
brought into full and successful practice. The 
great heat eliminated in the combustion of the 
common street gas is a matter of every day notice, 
and it appears that Frederic Winsor, its first intro- 
ducer, was aware of its availability tor all the pur- 
poses of heat, as in his first prospectus he issued 
proposals for a gas light and heat company ; but, 
with the exception of the cooking apparatus re- 
cently patented by Mr. Hicks, and exhibited at 
the Ws ieaal Gallery of Practical Science, and 
some prior attempts by Mr. Mallet of Dublin, this 
is. we believe, the first time that in addition to’ its 
purposes of illumination, its application to’ other 
useful purposes has been shown on any commensu- 
rate scale. The plan of heating buildings, patent- 


‘ed by Mr. Ricketts, is perfectly novel, and from the 


most cursory description of its priniespies, it will be 
easy to understand itsfull merits and advantages. 
In a stove similar in shape and construction to a 
common German stove, and with a very considera- 
ble radiating surface, a series of jets of gas arecon- 
sumed, the size of the flame and the supply of gas 
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the support bustion, and one. ‘at 
form of a chimney carries off the 

of combustion. By this simple 

cious arra ta 

duced and fodiated: th "aie 

the surface of the flame 


| ty of heated air. In confirmation of the 
ges of this plan, we can refer to the Church of 

i Michael's, at Burleigh street, in the Strand, where 
a stove of twenty-two inches in diameter is found 
amply sufficient to produce a temperature of fifty 
seven degyees in all parts of the building. _Objec- 
‘tions on the score of danger are readilf obviated, 
by the apertures being made ‘nearly ai » the 
eseaped gas, if such should occur, readily finditig « 
| vent through the chimney. In the case we have 
instanced, the total consuniption of gas is.but atthe 
rate of fifteen to twenty cubic feet, or an se of 
between five and six shillings per diem, whilst the 
attention is confined simply to ignuns see aS over 
night, when in the morning. the chur froueh- 
out is found warmed to the most genial tempera- 
ture. 


‘The arrangement for culinary ison @ plan 
“equally simple & ingenious, sialoec siaapuceitions 


! being arranged in a neatly constructed chamber 


for pertorming the different operations of boiling, 
baking, stewing, roasting, &c., by different jets of 
gas being placed on an adapting and, ing 
axis. It is sufficient to state that whilst, by this 
plan, the heat is more uniform than by amy other 





mode of procuring it, when any. substajice, as in 
| | io a the 


roasting, is expesed to the direct ac 
flame, instead of any injurious effect being fF 
the meat may be better cooked by it, beitig’ sub- 
jected to a wellregulated and wiform heat. © 
Amongst the various inventions and discoveries 
of the day, this cannot be considered the least'im- 
portant. In many cases it is desirable to obtain 
and employ heat without subjecting to the forma- 
tion and consequent noxious influence of smoke ; 
and we perceive the ingenious inventor has sug- 
gested the employment of his stoves, within the 
arches under the viaduct of the Greenwich rail- 
road, and thus render available, by their conversion 
into dwelling houses, an extensive [peo of that 
sompany which without them would be valueless. 
e power of large corapanies in providinga su 
ply of the means and onbile of the at a great > 
duction of expenditure is apparent, when. the cost 
of the supply is taken into consideration, the 
gas companies at large cannot fail to appreciate an 
application which will render their commodit Pore 
greatly and beneficially available to the public at 


large. 


AGRICULTURE, &c, | 
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Inp1an Conn—Rvta Baca rysuRI0us To 
1T, &c.—The prospect for a fair erop of 
corn begins to brighten since the warm 
weather and the rain of the 16th, but the 
worms of different kinds and sorts have 
dealt hardly with it, and some fields, are 
nearly ruined by them.. 

We have seen one field however which 
surpasses all others. It belongs to Mr. 
Eliphalet Folsom, of Monmouth. It is an 
eauly variety which he cultivates, and on 
the 15th was spindled out. Mr. F. has a 
farm with a soil-of the right quality for it, 
and he has paid much attention to the cul- 
tivation of early varieties of crops, by 
attention and care he succeeds. rem ly 
well. The consequence is, that while hi 
farm yields him a fair profit he doeg not 
‘suffer. with that dreadful malady, the 
“ Ohio Fever,” which “ has carried se.many 
off.’ 

While looking over his corn fields. we 
noticed one thing which we believe is. in- 
variably to be found (this year at least) in 

It 


other places under like cir ; ®& 
is this—wherever Ruta Baga was cultivated 
last year and Indian corn’ planted on the 
spot this year, the erop is'small. i 
of a field of his was planted last yeary to 








Ruta Baga, and the corn 
year, though manured as wellag the other, 














‘more than half as. high or good 
other. : hig : 
fe have seen this also in several. other 
ces. Onein particular where the ground 
as highly manured this spring, but still it 
as if something was wanting, and 
‘not grow. What does the Ruta Baga 


lake from. the soil that the corn needs !— 
[Maine F armer.]} 


{From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener.] 

_. Gress’ Improvep Corn.—We acon 
below, from the Yorkville (S. C.) Patriot, 
m brief though pithy correspondence be- 
itween two practical farmers, on a subject 
of great moment to the agricultural in- 
terests. It was very happily said by Dean 
Swift, that “.whoever could make two 
ears of corn, or ot oom of grass, - 

w upon a spot of ground where only 
th a elon, rok deserve better of 
mankind, and do more esseutial service to 
his country, than the whole race of politi- 
cians put together,” and we believe we ma 
disor to each of those gentlemen the full 
measure of that meed of praise, without 
subjecting ourself to the imputation of being 
a flatterer. 

The method of selecting his seed corn, 
as followed by Mr. Gibbes, is judicious, and 
we trust every agriculturist who raises a 
‘corn crop will take counsel from the re- 
sult of his experierice, and pursue the same 
course. Indeed, were planters and farmers, 

ly, to adopt this plan, with respect 
to the saving of their seed from the whole 
range of their several crops, we have no 

* doubt but that the happiest effects would be 
the result of their labors, in their meliora- 
tion and improvement. Domestic animals 
in Europe, and particularly in England, 
have been brought to their present perfec- 
tion by selecting exclusively for breeding 

those combining the best points for the re- 

spective uses for which they were wanted ; 
and we see no reason why the same law 
which regulates the economy of the animal 
kingdom may not, with equal success, be 
applied to the vegetable. The experiments 
of Mr. Gibbes, and those of every other 
gentleman who has made the trial, go to 
confirm the belief that such would be the 
case. We, therefore, are impelled to the 
belief, that by exercising due vigilance and 
proper care in selecting seed corn from 
none but such stalks as are vigorous and 
large in their growth, fruitful in their 
yield, and which may have borne two ears 
or more of ye grain, and by being 
equally careful in the culture, that in a few 

ears, our planters would be able to banish 

m their corn ‘fields those unsightly 
dwarf stalks which yield nothing but 
nubbins, and reward the husbandman so 
indifferently well for his toils and his 
outlay. 
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September 17, 1834. 
Friend: Two years last spring I ob- 
tained some of your ‘seed Twin Corn. I 
send in return one stalk with five good ears 
on it, and if you improve said corn for the 
of two years and return me a stalk 
‘with six ears, raised on the pleasant fields 
of Oakley farm, I will try to be able’in two 
years after to return you a stalk raised on 
the fertile fields of Busrow farm with seven 
“ears. With due respect and esteem, I am 


yours &c. Oup Con. Grit. 
W. S. Grenes. 


Oakley Farm, Sept. 18, 1834. 
Old Friend: I have ae oes you for 
‘your note and stalk of corn with five good 
ears upon it, and must atknowledge that you 
ean beat-me with my own seed, and that I 
can show nothing like it; nor could I hope 


—’tis now about 18 years since . first be- 
gan.to- improve my corn, by selecting my 
seed from thete stalks only hich poke two 
ears ; and the first year had difficulty to 
find as many stalks with two ears as would 
give me seed ; but now, in a tolerable season, 
it is difficult to find a few stalks even with 
less than two, and from. that. to three and 
four good ears. The peculiar quality of 
my seed has shown itself particularly this 
year, when my whole crop has suffered so 
severely with drought, yet you see two 
ears or a struggle for it wherever my seed 
was sown; but two fields, sown each with 
different seed that had been thighly recom. 
mended to me, there is scarcely ja double 
eared stalk to be found in either—the few 
there are I shall carefully preserve and en- 
deavor to improve, as i like the kind of 
grain rather better than that I am now cul- 
tivating. I shall preserve your five ears 
carefully also—plant them separately—and 
next year, Deo volente, let you know the 
result—though I can hardly expect my land 
can support and bring to maturity such 
prolific offspring. Believe me as ever, with 
regard, Wimor S. Gippes. 
Op Cot. Gru. 





{From the Cultivator.) 

Tue Mapper Cror.—Hon. J. Buel: Sir, 
As I consider the madder crop to be one of 
importance, as well to the grower of the 
article as to the country at large, I deem it 
proper to send you a few lines, giving some 
details of the most improved method of 
cultivating and preparing the article for use ; 
which, if you deem them worthy a place 
in the Cultivator, you are at liberty to 
insert. 

The land best adapted to this crop is a 
retentive, strong, loam soil, moist, but’ so 
situated that the water may pass off in the 
wet seasons of the year. ‘The plant ac- 
commodates itself to almost any soil ; for I 
Jast fall harvested a piece that yielded at the 
rate of 5,000 pounds to the acre, (in hills,) 
which was in a dry loamy soil, suitable for 
the wheat or corn crop. 

The method of planting has been for- 
merly in hills, trom four to six feet apart. 
The hills yielded from two to three pounds 
of ground madder each, on good land. 

. Madder growers have lately made great 
improvements in the mode of planting. 
The drill method was introduced two or 
three years since, and is now the only way 


considerable quantities. The first drills 
that were planted were set in single rows, 
about six feet apart, and eighteen inches 
from plant to plant. These were found to 
be too near together, both for the good of 
the crop and the convenience of tending it. 
It is now ascertained that the best method 
of planting madder is in beds six feet wide, 


aspace between the beds nine feet wide 
unoccupied; or it may be planted with rows 
of corn or potatoes the first season. This 
space is useful for various purposes, as 
passing with a team to carry manure, 
should it be considered necessary during 
the first and second seasons. The manure 
should be cropped between the beds, and 
_— with a plough before it is used in the 
8s, 

_ Particular care should be taken at the 
time of planting, that the ground be not too 
dry. It should be covered with clear, moist 
dirt, about two or two and a half inches 
deep. Soon as it has come up, it should be 








carefully hoed and .cleared: from weeds. 
When it is six or eight inches high, the tops 





practised by those who raise madder in any || 


with four rows of plents to a bed, leaving || 








should be. covered up nearly to the ends; 
and covered again soon as they are six or 
eight inches high, as before. In the fall, 
before the frost kills the tops, pang should 
be covered entirely up. It is then left to lie 
till the next spring. It should be managed 
in the same manner during the second as 
the first season; but requires only two 
dressings before covering up in the fall. 
During the third season it should be dressed 
once certainly, and twice if practicable; 
and by this time the tops may be expected 
to cover the ground nearly from one bed to 
the other. During the fourth season, it re- 
quires no attention till the time for digging, 
which may be any time in the months of 
September or October. At digging time, 
the tops should be cut off with a scythe, 
rolled out of the way; then, with a plough, 
cut a deep furrow on each side of the bed, 
afterwards take dungforks and shake the 
dirt from the roots. They may then be 
picked up. Proceed in this manner till the 
whole bed is dug ; washed clean, and dried 
in a hop kiln. A stove is preferable to 
charcoal for drying. Fifty bushels of roots 
may be dried jn a kiln 12 feet square. They 
should be turned while in the kiln, at least 
once in six hours, until they are thoroughly 
dried, which takes from 36 to 40 hours, 
When taken out of the kiln, they should be 
taken immediately to the mill for grinding. 
Madder has formerly been ground in grist 
mills, but a much more convenient and 
economical way is to grind in cast iron mills 
constructed expressly for grinding madder. 
They also answer a valuable purpose for 
grinding coarse grain for provender, in 
sections of country where grist mills are 
not near by. They may be propelled by 
horse power, (one horse being sufficient,) 
or by water power if it is convenient. One 
of these mills will grind 800 or 1,000 pounds 
a day with one horse. Improved mills of 
this kind can be obtained by applying to me, 
at West-Winfield, Herkimer county, or 
Lester Curtis, Nelson, Madison county. 
Orders for mills will be promptly attended 
to: price $20. 

The following bill exhibits nearly the 
cost of cultivating an acre of madder, in- 
cluding the expense of digging, drying, and 
grinding. 





Seed per acre, eis yew: QBs 0 
Interest of land, 4 yearsat $40, . 11 20 
Ploughing and harrowing twice, 2 50 
Planting, ° ° . o : «200 
Dressing first year, - 800 
* second “ - 700 
*>. thd « - 300 
Digging, 3 3 . 21 00 
Drying, 25c. per ewt., . 1250 
Grinding “ i . 1250 
Total COW, 0.0 =!) we NE 
Product if well cultivated, 5,000 
pounds, at 20c. per pound, 1,000 00 
Deduct cost, ‘ 4 . 11170 
Nett profit, . $888 30 


A good crop of madder looks small the 
first season, but those interested need not be 
discouraged. I have now planted nine 
acres, and shall be ready at the season for 
digging to supply seed to a considerable 
amount. Those who wish for seed had 
better obtain it in the fall. Quantity per 
acre as I plant, 8 bushels. 

Price of seed: Under six bushels, $4 per 
bushel ; over 6 and under 12 bushels, 
$3°50 ; over 12 bushels, $3. 
~ . . Respectfully yours, 

ERBERT WoOODBERRY. | 

West-Winfield, N. Y., July 20, 1835. 
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[From the same.] 
Beet Sucar, &c.—J. Buel, Esq. : Sir,— 
I recollect a few years since of seeing an ac- 
count of sugar being made somewhat ex- 
tensively, in some parts of France, from 


_ beets. As this part of the country is. at 


some distance from the sea-board, and also 
destitute of the sugar maple, which renders 
sweetening quite expensive, if you are ac- 
quainted with the kind of beet used, toge- 
ther with the process of manufacturing, 
, you will oblige many of your subscribers 
by inserting the same in the Cultivator. 
Or, if you are acquainted with any other 
substitute, it would be equally acceptable. 
Should it not be foreign to the object of 
your paper, will you please to give us a re- 
cipe for making “India Rubber Varnish,” 
fur rendering leather water-proof? And 
here, permit me, without being suspected 
of flattery, to add my name to the list of 
encomiasts of your valuable paper. I think 
the two first numbers of the second volume 
are worth the price of the year’s subscrip- 

tion; at least they are, so to me. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Wn. A. Jones. 
Dexter, (Mich.) May 12, 1835. 


Reply—Mr. Jones’ inquiry may be im- 
portant to the far west, for the reasons he 
has stated. We therefore subjoin a descrip- 
tion of the process of making beet sugar, as 
given by Chaptal, who was at the same 
time an extensive manufacturer of the arti- 
cle, and an eminent chemist, with some 
other facts connected with the subject. 
Our quotation is from Orfila’s Practical 
Chemistry, p. 129-30. 

“The beets are sown at the end of 
March or in April, [last of April or first of 
May with us,j when. frost is no longer to 
be apprehended ; it seems nearly indifferent 
whether the seed of the red, yellow, or 
white beets are taken. The earth most 
proper for their cultivation is that which 
has depth, and at the sarhe time is light 
and rich ; that which comes from the clear- 
ing up of meadows, alluvial soil dunged and 
long worked, are preferred for this purpose. 
These grounds should be prepared by two 
or three very deep ploughings, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of manure. The beets are 
sown at random, like wheat, and it is then 
harrowed; this mode has more advantages 
than that of sowing by the hand, the drill 
plough, on beds, or in the nursery. All 
the plants which grow near the beets, and 


. whose vicinity is very hurtful to them, are 


pulled up by the hand or a weeding hook. 


* The period of taking up this plant differs 


greatly, according to the climate; in the 
environs of Paris, and even at forty or fifty 
leagues from the capital, we should proceed 
to take them up in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, whilst in the middle countries this 


_ Operation should take place much sooner ; 


without attending to this, it happens that 
the sugar formed is decomposed by the 
process of vegetation, and is replaced by 
nitrate of potash. 

“ After stripping the beets of their leaves, 
they are placed in the open air, on a very 
ary soil, beyond the reach of inundation, 
and which is covered with some pebbles 
And straw : the keets are placed in beds, in 
the céntre of which a hole is left to give 

















exit to the vapor, and the beds are covered 
with straw. These precautions are indis- 


‘pensable—#ince, On the one hand, the 


beets freeze.at 1° to 0°, (32 to 34°, Fah.,) 
and on the other, they germinate at 8 or 
9°, (48°, Fah.,) especially if the air is 
moist. [t would be more convenient to 
preserve them in barns and granaries ; but 
it is almost impossible to find a situation of 
this kind capable of holding all the beets 
we want. If, nevertheless, we choose to 
put them into magazines, we must, 1, 
leave them in the field some days to dry ; 
2, uncover them when the temperature is 
only a few degrees above zero, unless it 
rains ; 3, separate the heaps, remove the 
frozen or putrified beets, and renew the 
beds, [piles. ] 

“ Eatraction of the Sugar—We cut off 
the necks and small roots of the beets, and 
scrape the surface with knives. They are 
reduced to a pulp by means of cylindric 
graters, [similar, probably, to our grater 
cider mills, ] moved rapidly with the hand, 
or by some contrivance. ‘Phe pulp is press- 
ed, at first, in small lever presses, and then 
by much more powerful ones; by this 
plan, we procure from 65 to 75 per cent of 
juice, which marks from five to ten on 
Baum’s areometer. This juice contains, be- 
sides those substances found in the juice of 
the sugar cane, malic and acetic acids, and 
scarcely will it afford more than three or 
four per cent. of sugar. It is received ina 
boiler called the clarifyer, which is heated 
when one-third or one-half filled. When the 
temperature is 65 or 66° (Cent. = 150° 
Fah.) the fire is stifled. We then throw 
into the boiler about 48 grains of lime, 
slaked with warm water, for every quart 
of juice, and the liquor is then brought 
nearly to ebullition; it is taken from the 
fire, and on its surface is soon perceived a 
layer, which is skimmed off. ‘The liquid 
is then made to run out by means of a stop- 
cock fixed at the distance ofa foot from the 
bottom of the boiler. 


“The liquid is quickly boiled, and sul- 
phuric acid diluted with 20 parts of water 
is poured on in the proportion of one-tenth 
of the lime employed ; it is stirred, and it is 
better the mixture should have a slight ex- 
cess of lime than ofacid. We mix with 
the liquor 3-100 of animal charcoal, per- 
fectly fine; for instance, that which is pro- 
duced in the preparation of Prussian blue. 
Immediately afterwards, we add half of the 
charcoal which has served in a former pro- 
cess, and the boiling is continued until the 
liquid marks 18° or 20° on the areometer ; 
it is suffered to rest until the next day, when 
it is strained through a woollen cloth ; it is 
then put into a round boiler, two feet in 
breadth and ten inches high ; this is one- 
third filled, and it is again boiled. If the 
contents are burned, the fire is relaxed, and 
the liquor is stirred ; if the bath foams much, 
a little butter is thrown in, and the heat 
moderated. The boiling is fended, when, 
on taking a little of the syrup between the 
thumb and fore-finger, and quickly sepa- 
rating them, a thread is formed, which 
breaks dry: . At this period the fire is co- 
vered, and after some minutes the syrup is 
poured into coolers, and from thence into the 
cones”— after which it may he subjected 


a ee 





to the processes of refining or claying, like 
West-India stigar. o, 

The manufacture of beet sugar was pro- 
secuted in France extensively during the 
late war; but on the return of peace, was 
in a measure abandoned. It has recer 
been revived, and is said to be rapit 
creasing ; and land for beet cultfire lets for 
a higher rent than any other production. 
About 18,000,000 pounds, or 18,000 tons, 
are said to be produced annually, and the 
profits are so great that it has been recom- 
mended to the French legislature to tax it 
for revenue. : 

According to the tables of Dubrunfaut, 
the average product, in Flanders, in ten 
cases cited,. was 23,751 killograms the 
hectare. The killogramme is about 24 
pounds ; the hectare 24 acres. He esti- 
mates the raw sugar at four per cent. on 
the weight of the roots, ‘the pulp to be 
worth 12 francs (about $2.28) per ton, for 
feeding stock, and the molasses -worth 
something additional for distillation. Dr. 
Achard obtained 6 lbs. 3 oz. taw sugar 
from a quintal of roots. Dubrunfaut esti- 
mates the cost of the sugar to the producer 
at about five cents per pound ; at the ma- 
nufactory of M. Crespell, the cost was 6 to 
7 cents per pound. 

Chemistry has discovered a new material 
for sugar, in wheat, the great staple of the 
west. It was first announced by a Rus- 
sian chemist, M. Kirchoff, that starch may 
be converted into sugar, by being boiled 
for some time in very dilute sulphurie acid ; 
and M. The. Satssure found that 100 parts 
of starch made 110 per cent. of stigar, and 
he coneluded that sugar is merely a com- 
pound of starch and water. According to 
M. Berzelius, starch and common sugar 
are’ thus composed, though other chemists 
make the component parts of sugar some- 
what different: ‘Starch—Oxygen 49.6, 
Carbon 43.5, Hydrogen 7.0; Sugar—Ox- 
ygen 49.856, Carbon 43.265, Hydrogen, 
6.879. Hence, the abstraction of a ‘little 
hydrogen and carbon would convert starch 
into sugar—[See Brewster’s Eneyclo- 
pedia. | 





The butternut affords sugar. We have 
a sample before us. ‘The maker informs 
us that the butternut yields as much sac- 
charine matter as the maple. Our sample 
is not well granulated, having been merely 
made as an experiment. 





Woot anp Harr are known to possess 
highly fertilizing properties—they are, in 
reality, like bone and horn, concentrated 
manure. Until recently, refuse flocks of 
either could not be obtained in any consi- 
derable quantity: but our manufactories 
now afford them to such an extent as to 
entitle them to the farmer’s notice. "We 
have employed hair, combined with oil, 
from a seal skin manufactory, in consider- 
able quantity, and with the best effect. 
Woolen factories furnish considerable 
| waste flocks, combined with grease and 
dirt. Mr. Jabez Burroughs, of Watervliet, 
has been experimenting with these, and 
informs us that they exceed all other ma- 














nures, when applied in one third the - 
tity that hog manure is applied [Oak 
vator. | 
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(in gah agraph of the great saving which 
would accrue to the farmer or planter, by 
cutting the hay and straw with which he 
may feed his stock, and we will now call 


8 attention to the several machines at 
present mostly approved of. 
ere is the 20 inch cylindrical straw 


cutter, suited to horse or water power, 
~ and competent to the cutting of, from 75 
to 100 bushels per hour. This, on a 
lange estate, where time is emphatically 
money, would be found of immense Va- 
lue. 
v Of the same construction, there is the 
14 inch box, suited to manual power, and 
the 11 inch box, also adapted to manual 
power, and both in high repute with agri- 
culturists, being easily kept in order, and 
of great capacity. They are all self-feed- 
ers, and from the peculiar form of the 
knives, and mode of application to the 
straw or hay to be cut, can be worked a 
long time without.sharpening, which cir- 
cumstance is of itself of decided advan- 
tage. 

And then there is the common Dutch 
Straw Cutter, with and without treadle, 
whose good service is familiar to a large 
number of farmers. _ 

These several kinds range from 75, 45, 
27, to $20, and even so low as $5. 

When so much convenience is to be se- 
cured from such a small sum, with a po- 
sitive certainty of saving one third the 

- quantity of food, no farmer or planter 
should hesitate a moment, if he has not 
already-done go, in supplying himself with 
a machine. 

But while we are enumerating other in- 

_ ventions, we must uot omit to name the 
straw cutter recently introduced by Mr. 
Secor, a neat, convenient machine, which 
appears to combine both the economy of 
time and power, and although a stranger 
among us, comes. well commended to 
public favor. 

Of ploughs, there is the Self-Sharpen- 
ing, the Wood’s, the McCormick’s, the 
Sinclair & Moore’s improved, the Bar 
Share, the Hill Side, the Shovel Plough, 
the Cary Plough, the Buffalo Plough, (an 
approximation to Mr. Jefferson’s plan,) 

‘these, of all their various numbers, 
sizes, and prices, have been so improved 
of late as to leave but a barren field for 
future essayists in improvement to glean 
in. 

Nor should we here omit to mention 
that most excellent implement, the Cult. 
vator, which, though neither plough nor 
harrow, answers a better purpose than ei- 
ther for cultivation. ‘This is a machine 
which we fear is not sufficiently known ; 
for, of a certainty, it is one of the best 
things introduced into the business of hus- 
bandry for fifty years, and deserves a con- 
spicuous place on évery farm. 


But to conclude our article—we would 
in an especial manner call the attention 
of every raiser of corn throughout this 
land of mountain and dell, of endless 
rivers, and countless lakes, to the corn 
sheller ; for in verity it is the most potent 
little Jabor-saver we have ever seen. 

















ing holders, competent to 
be adapted to 
by hand will shell you out trom 15 to 20 
bushels of corn in an hour, and it does its 


work so notably, and with such becoming of 


cleanliness, as to take every grain from 
off the ear. From witnessing it.operation 
the other day, we should think it would 
cure a lazy fellow of the ague and fever, 
who would feed it for aday. 

But then we have our misgivings about 
recommending so positive an innovator 
upon the good old fashioned customs of 
the country. One thing is certain, that 
wherever one of these vertical. gentle. 
men may show his face, there will be an 
end to those delightful corn husking 
and shelling squeezes, whose discordant 
sounds, and boisterous revelry, come 
down to us hallowed by the fond associ- 
ations of an hundred years. 


Well, be it so, this is the age of inven. 


tion, and why should not its march be 
extended to those who cause the fields to 
teem with vegetable life, as well as to 
any other class. 

js But badinage aside, one of these dimi- 
nutive machines, by hand power, worked 
12 hours in a day—and they do not occu- 
py more space than a flour barrel on its 
end—would shell 500 barrels of corn in 
two weeks. What the saving would be, 
every farmer can calculate for himself, 
and therefore we will content ourself with 
simply saying, that the other day, in wit- 
nessing .a trial of its skill, we were lite. 
rally astonished ; before we thought the 
ear of corn was fairly in the sheller, it 
had performed its office, and the grains 
were lying at our feet.—|Balt. Farmer 
and Gardener. } 





Tue NecGLEcTED Lapres’ Surprper.— 
We see by a notice in the August num- 
ber of the Horticultural Register, that at 
a meeting of the London Horticultural 
Society, in May, a number of beautiful 
flowers were exhibited, and among them 
a North American plant, called the Ladies’ 
Slipper, which, it is added, is the most 
brilliant plant that has ever been brought 
to England. So the voor neglected La- 
dies’ Slipper bas found favor at last}! 
Than which, a more beautiful flower, one 
of richer or more varied hue, does not 
adorn a river ; but it is common, and that 
is enough to seal its fate. We have in 
our view, while we are writing this, a giant 
stalk of imperial purple flowers, as. dou- 
ble as leaves can make them, as glossy 
as satin, and in the tout ensemble present- 
ing a sight more beautiful than Cleopa- 
tra in all her loveliness and glory ; but 
still it is but a ladies’ slipper—an Ameri- 
can ladies’ slipper, and like the prophet 
of old, it has to go out of its own coun- 
try in search of honors.—[Balt. Farmer 
and Gardener. | 





Naturat Hisrony.—M. Dussumier, a mer- 
chant at Bourdeaux, has presented to the Garden 
of Plants several living animals of great rarity, 
among which are the dizigguetai, or humione, the 
wild horse from the centre of Asia, which has nev- 
er before been seen in France; the ours jongleur, 
an Indian boar, a sheep of the pure Asiatic breed, a 
par from the Axis,and several apes and monkeys, 
—[Paris Advertiser,] 
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WoRRRS. AND OTHER AGRICUL. || We allude to.the one with-a vertical ironj} 
LEMENTS.— We spoke in ano- ||.wheel, with 
size of any ears. These | 


fore the hop is ripe, and if picked eit 








From the Galtivator) 
Circular addressed to the Raizers, Inspect. 
ors, and Consumers of Hops. 


At a meeting of the brewers of the State 

New. York, convened in the city of New. 
ork, 6th March, 1835, to take-into consi- 
deration the causes of the present ruinous 
and improper practice of picking, curing, 
and inspection of hops, by which a very 
large proportion are rendered worse than 
useless, and others materially injured, a 
committee was appointed, their’ chair. 
man made the following report : 

In presenting this communication, it is 
unnecessary to make any other remark to 
those interested, than torefer to the important 
facts that are hére disclosed, to show that 
prompt and efficient measures ought to be 
taken to effect a radical change in the. pre- 
sent system of picking and curing, as well 
as a corresponding change in the standard 
of inspection of hops. . 

We ask the patient indulgence of brew- 
ers, farmers, and inspectors, for the liberty 
we shall unavoidably be compelled to use, 
in pointing out the errors that have been 
fallen into. Your committee are aware of 
the great difference between persuading a 
man of the truth of any new proposition, 


with that of convincing him he is wrong, . 


and satisfactorily inducing him to take the 
way of truth. e know we have one dif. 
ficulty to contend with, to surmount which 
we are apprised will require not only all our 
ingenuity, but also all the forbearance of 
those concerned. This difficulty is the rea- 
dy sale of hops in our market, in the im- 

erfect condition they are now produced. 

he farmer would naturally enough ask 
why all this clamor about lupulin resin, 
early and late picking, while we can get 16 
cents per pound, and 2,000 pounds per acre, 
near. ($320 per acre,) per annum? This 
is all fair enough, and we will further ad. 
mit, that some individual who may ask this 
question has himself produced hops worth 
the money, and as good an article as either 
this or any other country is capable of pro- 
ducing ; but our complaint is that there are 
but very few of this fine quality, not one 
bale in ten. We think we speak advisedly, 
when we repeat, that out of the 8,500 bales, 
the produce of New-York and the eastern 
states, there may not be more than 8 or 900 


bales in prime order; that we may be perfect. _ 


ly understood, we earnestly solicit a care- 
fal perusal of an analysis of hops by Dr. 
Ives, of New-York, and published in Silli- 
man’s Journal of Science, 2d volume. Since 
which, the attention of many of the first 
chemists and physicians, French, Scotch, 
and English, have oat 4 experimented 
on them, and the result has been nearly the 
same. In one essential particular they all 
agree, which is that the only valuabie pro- 
erties are contained in the resinous glo- 
ome which Dr. Ives calls tupulin. These 
lobules are not formed until a few pe be- 
er a 
few days too soon or too late, the hop is an 
injury instead of being of any service, as 
they possess neither preservative nor medi- 
cinal qualities. The experiments of Dr. 
Ives are so nearly correct, and as he merits 
the gratitude of his countrymen for his la- 
bor and skill in first bringing these matters 
before the public, we will copy a part of 
them, that Pi may be the more extensive- 
ly known, and hope the valuable and impor- ° 
tant facts they disclose may have their just 
influence in correcting the many errors that 
have obtained, in the picking, curing, and 
inspection of hops. 
EXPERIMENTS. 
“ Two drachms of leaves ef the blossom 
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sig wey hop, from which all the 

rina had been separated, were digested 12 
hours in six ounces of boiling water. The 
infusion was bitter and exceedingly unplea- 
sant to the taste; it possessed none of the 
aromatic flavor and peculiar bitter of the 
lupulin. When filtered and evaporated, it 
yielded five grains of nauseous extract. 

“The same leaves were again digested in 
six ounces of proof spirits; after 12 hours 
the infusion was filtrated, and by evapora- 
tion yielded five grains of extract similar to 
the last. The same leaves were digested 
24 hours in alcohol : the infusions manifest- 
ed none of the sensible properties of the 
hop; it gave by evaporation four grains of 
extract. The taste of none of the extract- 
ive matter obtained, from the leaves, was 
sufficiently characteristic of the hop to de- 
signate that it was obtained from that arti- 
cle. 

“From this, and other similar experi- 
ments leading to the same results, I think 
it is conclusively proved that the virtue uf 
the hop resides exclusively in the lupulin ; 
that the leaves contain a nauseous extract- 
ive matter which is imparted to water and 
to alcohol, and which, instead of adding to 
the bitter and aromatic flavor of the lupu- 
lin, partially neutralizes or destroys it. 

“ The obvious inference from these re- 





‘sults have, as I conceive, been demonstrated 


—that the lupulin alone contains the bitter 
principle and the aromatic flavor of the hop, 
which are essential to the excellence and 
preservation of malt liquor.” 

These discoveries of Dr. Ives, immedi- 
ately brought the attention of M. M. Payne, 
and M. Chevallier, two of the most eminent 
chemists of France to this subject. The 
learned compiler of the Materia Medica, 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Doc- 
tor John Bostock, M. D. F.R. S., Dr. Paris, 
an able, rofound medical writer, all agree 
that the lupulin is the only valuable part of 
the hop; and Dr. Paris particularly men- 
tions the hop as the most valuable ingredi- 
ent in ale, its stomachic qualities powerful- 
ly aiding digestion, “ vod particularly use- 
ful to the lower classes, enabling them to 
digest their innutritive food ;” he says Dr. 
Franklin was.wrong in condemning ale, 
and deprecates “ the disappearance of small 
beer from the tables of the rich, as there 
was nothing to replace the tonic of the 


hop.” ey 
‘hee the above authorities there is one 
certain fact established, which proves con- 
clusively that the leaves forming the pod 
of the hop contain nothing of value for 
the purpose of brewing ; an acrid nauseous 
bitter, the only properties they possess. 

In looking back to the qualities of hops 
the markets for the last fifteen years have 
furnished, our opinion is, that the standard 
has gradually deteriorated ; many are now 
branded firsts which have been picked be- 
fore the resin had begun to form in them, 
and a very large proportion of those branded 
firsts are picked before the hops are ripe, 
and the resin or lupulin but partially ap- 

aring, being only sap, as soon as dry it 
1s dissipated, and very shortly after, not 
even the smell of the aroma is perceptible. 

This principal error of pieking hops be- 
fore they have arrived at maturity, is fol- 
lowed by another, as far as it goes, equally 
pernicious ; using brimstone to give them 
the appearance of matuzity,—hence our 
markets are furnished with first-rate ho 
pods or leaves, without any lupulin, pos- 
Sessing only the nauseous, acrid bitter, of 
unripe vegetation, and charged with sul. 
phuric acid, the most deleterious matter to 
# vinous fer mentation. 

Various circumstances have combined to 














OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMEN 


bring about this lamentable atate.al shings. | 
The inspector is not the principal in fault for, 
branding as firsts those which are refuse 
from early picking and brimstone. This 
error no doubt had its origin with mistaken 
men conducting the brewing business, and 
ignorant of either the culture, curing, or 
their essential properties. These men 
wanted hops that would impart no color to 
their liquor, and advised the inspectors, that 
hops, when ripe, were refuse, because when 
ripe, the leaves forming the head of the hop 
acquired a brown or yellow tinge, slightly 
coloring the ale ; consequently, the inspect- 
ors have branded those hops firsts, which 
are gathered green, before the lupulin is 
formed in them, and from this ill-advised 
source, brimstone has been introduced and 
applied to both early and late picked hops ; 
to the early, to take away the green, and to 
the late, to take away the brown color, and 
bleach them all to the imaginary pale ale 
standard. By this pernicious course, the 
rinds, if we may so term them, are substi- 
tuted for the fruit, and for the wholesale aro- 
matic resin, we are presented with an 
acrid, unhealthy bitter. 

Another cause may explain why our 
markets are yearly retrogading, which is, 
the early demand for shipping, or a scar- 
city among the brewers ; hence often enor- 
mous prices are paid for trash, not worth 
the cartage for manure. This early demand 
makes numbers eager to avail themselves 
of the chance of advanced prices and the 
first sales, while they run no risk of the 
inspectors condemning them, from early 
picking. The farmers also find their inte- 
rests served in early picking, as it gives a 
much longer time for harvest, enabling 
them with but trifling help, and less kiln 
room, to {secure their crop: and can we 
blame them, while brewers and inspectors 
second their wishes? 

We have no personal feelings, nor intend 
attaching censure to any individual ; but in- 
sist that our present standard of inspection 
is an imposition; it does not indicate the 
maturity or intrinsic value of the hops. To 
be 4 competent judge of hops, requires ex- 
perience, and a nice discrimination ; it is 
impossible for any man to decide, correctly, 
unless he is capable of distinguishing every 
peculiar odor that hops may have ; his 
sense of smell must be acute; it is not 
enough that the hops are dry, that they look 
well on the outside, that they have not been 
heated, smoked, stewed, brimstoned,. or 
burnt: they must have the strong, pungent, 
aromatic smell of the hop when ripe, and 
just plucked from the stem ; they must have 
the small globules of resin or lupulin, like 
gems surrounding the cove of the pod, and 
covering the bottom of the calyxses or 
leaves ; without this lupulin they are re- 
fuse. All which is respectfully submitted. 

L. Fivter, Chairman. 

Resolved,—That this report meet the ap- 
probatien of the trade. 

R. Boyp, President. 
'M. Vassar, Secretary. 


The above report was transmitted to the 
brewers of Pennsylvania, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed a eommittee, 
who concurred with the brewers of the 
state of New-York, in the adoption of the 
above report. 

George Pepper, Frederick Gaul & Sons ; 
Samuel N. Gray ; Hutchinson & Stump ; 
Abbott, Newlin & Co. , Francis & W. J. 
Perot; M. L. Dawson; Thos. C. Luders. 

Philadelphia, June 18, 1835. 

[We have received for publication the! circular of } 
the Pennsylvania brewers, which we deem it unne- 
cessary to insert, as the opinions it expresses accord 


liberal premiums for 





with those in the preceding circular. ] 
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fully give insertion to the above | 
cation, a8 containing matter worthy the 
tice of farmers, particularly of the 
grower. And we beg leave to sugg 
the worthy. fraternity of brewers, 
most ready and efficient m of i 
ing the hop culture, the ig tie y of o 
the’ best 








hops that shal! be exhibited at the A 
October Fair. “This is a great hop mi 
and the crop will then be mostly ready for 
sale. It will be the means of congregating 
together the growers, buyers, and inspect- 
ors; of instructing all in the criteria which 
indicate the first quality; of de ting 
the relative value of good and bad p: ; 
and of instructing the growers in the best 
methods of curing their crops. _ Let a judi- 
cious committee be appointed, to decide on 
the relative merits of the parcels shown ; 
to point out defects, explain the causes of 
them ; and to report facts, with directions 
for managing the curing process. All par- 
ties would be benefitted by the arrangemént 
here recommended. Ler 





Tue Grain Worm is literally destroy. 
ing our wheat fields. The product of 
this crop in our vicinity will probably not 
be equal to the seed sown, although but 
for the worm the prospect was flattering. 
We do not know how far south and west 
the evil has extended. Steeping the seed 
in brine, and liming it, has not proved to 
be a preventive. We invite communi- 
cations on this subject. 

The warm and wet weather in the month 
of July has also been prejudicial to the 
wheat crops, in causing rust, which it is 
well known checks the circulation of the 
sap, and causes the grain to shrivel. It 
is a received opinion, that the grain 
ceases to enlarge when it becomes badly 
affected with rust, and that it is most ad- 
visable to cut it, though notarrived at ma- 
turity.—{ Cultivator. ] 


. 





(From late English papers.] 

Sux Cutturzs.—A company has been formed 
in Norwich for rearing silkworms. They are pos- 
sessed of 120,000 of these valuable insects,in a 
most healthy state, and have planted 1,000 mulber- 
ry trees for future provisions. In the mean- 
time contributions of mulberry leaves have been 
liberally afforded by many gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of encouraging the undertaking. 

American ALoz.—One of those sights which 
are said to occur but once in a century, the bloom- 
ing of the American aloe, will shortly take place 
in a specimen of the variegated variety at the Sur- 
rey Zoological Gardens. It is believed to be about 
seventy years old; the crown of the plant opened 
on the eighth of June, and the flower-stem has 
been growing at the rate of about four inches a 
day; Jtiscaleulated by gardeners that it will reach 
to the height of from 24 to 28 feet, that thenumber © 
of flower-buds will be from three to four thousand, 
and that it will continue flowering nearly six weeks. 
The period at which the agave arrives at maturity 
varies according to circumsta:ices; in hot, orother- 
wise favorable elimates, it grows rapidly, but in 
milder regions, or under the care of the gardener, 
it requires the longest period that has been assign- 
ed to it, which has given rise to the popular error, 
that the flowering occurs only once at the end of 
one hundred years. 

The subject of exportation of flour from this 
country to America, in consequence’ of its high 
price in the United States, and the low. value 
itrealizes here, has excited some interest at Liver- 
pool. ; 

Parent Laws.—Lord Bro ina 
bill to alter and amend the law of patents. “ The 
objects intended were generally to facilitate the ob- 
taining of patents, and to sceure the enjoyment of 
them to the inventors. : et 


* 
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 Caprain Back.—The Montreal Gazette says— 
As our citizens have always taken a Hvaly inter- 
est m this expedition, we think it right to lay be- 
fore them again the instructions which Capt. Back 
received from Government, shortly before leaving 
England, (as detailed by the Arctic Land Commit- } 
tee, in the rospectus published by us in April, 
1833,) and then so far as we are able, from the in- 
- formation we have been able to procure, afford them 
a brief sketch of what was actually accomplished. 
After directing him to place himself at the dispo- 
gal of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the instructions 
“ran thus :— 

* To leave Liverpool early in February, and to 
ened with his party by way of New York to 

ontreal, and thence along the usual route pur- 
sued by North West Traders, to Great Slave Lake, 
which it is es that he will reach by the 20th 
July, He is then to strike off to the north-east- 
_, ward, or in such other direction as he may ascer- 
tain to be the most expedient, in order to gain the 
Thew-ee-cho, or Great Fish River, which is be- 
lieved either to issue from Great Slave Lake, or to 
rise in its vicinity, and thence to flow with a navi- 
gable course to the northward till it reaches the 
sea, On arriving at the banks of this river, he is 
to select.a convenient situation for a winter resi- 
dence, and immediately appoint a portion of his 
force to erect a house thereon ; but, if possible, he 
is to proceed himself with an adequate party, and 
explore the river to the coast the same season, 
eresting a conspicuous land-mark at its mouth, and 
leaving notice of his intention to return the ensuing 
Spring, in case Captain Ross should be making 
progress along this part of the shore. He 1s to 
take care, however, to return before the commence- 
ment of winter, to avoid any undue exposure of 
his men. During the winter he is directed to con- 
struct two boats capable of navigating the Polar 
Sea; and, as early as possible in the ensuing 

spri in to descend its shores. 

Po Hs pro edings afterwards are necessarily left 
much to his own judgment. He is first to push on 
to Cape Garry, where His- Majesty’s late ship 
Fury was wrecked; on the remaining stores of 
which it is known that Capt. Ross in some meas- 
ure relied ; but in making for this point, whether 
by the east or west, he willbe governed by the 
position of the mouth of the river, and other local 
circumstances, as he progressively ascertains them. 
While passing along the coast, he is to keep a vigi- 
lent lookout upon the shore for any signal or indi- 
cation of the party which he was in search of (par- 
ticularly at the entrance of the Hecla and l'ury 
Straits, should he take the eastern passage :) and 
in the event of his meeting them previous to his ar- 
rival at Cape Garry, he is to offer to.return and 
conduct them to the Hudson’s Bay Settlement.— 
Or, should he find any indication of their having 
beer. on any part of the coast before his arrival, he 
is to search minutely for some memorial, that may 
lead to the discovery of their intentions ; and pro- 
ceed, in the event of success, in whatever practica- 
ble direction may seem best calculated to iead him 
to them. But whatever may be his prospects of 
success, he ison no account to prolong his search 
beyond such a period of the year (varying from 
the 12th to the 20th of August, according to the 
distance he may have attained) as will ensure his 
return to his winter quarters before the severe 
weather sets in; as on his acting in this particular 
with due caution, may depend the eventual safety 
and success of the whole expedition. 

“On his return to his temporary establishment 
he is carefully. to examine the state of his supplies 
communicating also with Great Slave Lake, to as- 
certain whether additional stores are there collected 
forhim. And ifthe finds that he can, with reasop- 
able,prudence, devote « second summer to the ser- 
vice on which he is engaged, he is directed to do 
Sugetening in a different direction to that previ- 

traversed ; but if not, he is to return to Eng- 
land in the following spring. 

* inate to the object of finding Capt.Ross, 
orany survivors or survivor of his party, he is to 
direct his attention to mapping what remains un- 
known of the coast which he visits, and making 
such other tific Observations as his leisure will 
bare toa which purposes the requisite instruments 
have been supplied to him. But he is not for such 

















objects, to deviate from his princi 

he shall have either su ed in its atéornplish: 
ment, or satisfactorily ascertained that its success 
is impossible.” 

During the winter, the expedition had to endur- 
great privations and sufferings, owing to the scare 
city of food, and the geverity of the weather.. On 
the 25th of April, bemg exactly one year after he 
had left Lachine, and during a very heavy snow 
storm, the despatch cormmuniéatihg Capt. Ross’s 
safe return was delivered to Capt. Back. ‘The pri- 
mary object for which the journey was undertaken 
being thus happily fulfilled by other agents, Capt. 
Back made preparations for complying with the 
secondary part of his instructions—the examina- 
tion of the coast between Point Turnagain and 
Ross’s Pillar. Several boats were with the utmost 
activity built during the winter, but in spring, find- 
ing that they had an insufficient supply of provis- 
ions, they could only take one with them. [t was 
not until the month of July, 1834, that the expedi- 
tion got to open water on the Thlew ee-chodezeth, 
or Great Fish River. Captain Back, we believe, 
succeeded in determining that this river runs to the 
northward, and if we understand the purport of the 
scanty information which has reached us, it has its 
source on a height of land, about 150 or 200 miles 
from Fort Reliance, the winter establishment of the 
expedition, at the eastern extremity of Great Slave 
Lake. Capt. Back is the first European who has 
visited Great Eish River, and examined its course 
to the Polar Seas. Its very existence was doubted 
by many geographers. It is said to be large, but 
dangerous of navigation—greatly impeded by ice, 
and having little but mounds of sand along its 
banks. It falls into the Polar Sea, at a point, as 
far as we can Jearn, that coincides very near to the 
place assigned to it by Captain Back and the Arctic 
Committee in London, in their prospectus already 
referred to. 

Farther than this, we only know that the party 
of intrepid travellers had to encounter every ob- 
stacle to which polar navigation is liable, and we 
are led to believe that immense masses of ice, ac- 
companied by uncommonly severe weather, finally 
arrested their progress. 

How-far the labors of the expedition will in- 
crease our knowledge of the line of coast, we are 
unable to say; but from what has been stated 
above, itis obvious that a new route has been 
opened tothe Polar sea, and that a large blank 
which formerly struck the eye, on surveying the 
map, will now in a great measure be filled up.— 
Captain Back will, we believe, have much inter- 
esting informatiou to communicate, respecting his 
observations on the Aurora, the changes on the 
needle, as he drew Northward, &c. The ex- 
trems cold, experienced, we learn, was 70 deg. 
below zero. 

The expedition returned to Fort Reliance, which 
place Captain Back left on 20th March, 1835, and 
travelled on snow shoes to Fort Chipewyan.— 
From this station he departed on 28th May, and 
arrived at Lachine, as already mentioned, on the 
6th inst. 

‘Thus has terminated an expedition undertaken 
from the most generous and lofty motives of which 
, our nature is susceptible, pursued with the utmost 
ardor and zeal, and conducted in safety through 
dangers and_ difficulties of no ordinary kind, with 


|| the most consummate wisdom. 


Captain Back arrived in Montreal this morning, 
and will leave for New York ina day or two, in 
order to embark in the packet ship of the 16th inst. 
for Liverpool. 


Washington on Monday, from his visit to the Rip- 
raps. 


The Jersey City Ferry has, it will be scen, re- 
duced the rate of ferriage on pleasure carriages. 
This will have the effect, doubtless, of tempting 
citizens in search of pleasant drives, to cross the 
Hudson for them. 


It is said that the population of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has insreased within five years 
about twenty-five per cent, In 1830, it was 6,784 ; 
it is now 8,411, 


It is stated that the ‘annual worth of all the 
mechanical and maunfacturing preducts of the 


United States, is about five hundred millions of 





The President of the United States returned to 





_ [From the Pi get 

Tus GittAnd Cétrete.—Otir reatléis are ac- 
quainted with the fact that the Board’of Trustees 
of the+Girard College cha Dr. Lieber with 
drawing up a plan of education for the great insti- 
tution tobe erected by the munifitent t of 
our Jats fellow citizen. ih Boaril ordered Dr. 
Lieber’s report to be piiblished, and both in French 
and German periodicals which concern themselves 
with subjects relating to education, not to speak of 
our own American journals, this complete and able 
work of our townsman has been spoken of in high 
terms. -Weare particularly pleased to notice the 
nineteenth No. of the London Quarterly Journal 
of Education, published under the superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know! 
edge, where an article on the same work with co- 

ious extracts and many flattering remarks, will 
i found. The reviewer says towards the end_ of 
this article: “The sound views developed by Dr. 
Lieber gives us reason to éxpect the eventual suc- 
cess ‘of the College from which we trust that the U. 
States will derive every advantage that her best 
friends can wish.” 

In regard to that portion of the Report, how- 
ever, in which Dr. Leiber expresses ‘his opipiion, 
that it could not have been the design of Mf. Gi- 
rard to exclude religion from the College, the Re- 
viewer seems to take exception to it. He thinks 
the Dr. has not construed the will with suffictent 
strictness, which, to say the most of it, is charging 
him with a bias that can injure no man who has 
charge of a literary institution. 

The cause of civilization has at length really be- 
come a gener=! and inter-national cause, and while 
we find a London periodical recommending the re- 
marks of Dr. Leiber to generat attention, we see 
that an official report made to the Legislative 
Council of Geneva, refers to our penitentiary sys- 
tem as the most perfect, and to. Dr. Lieber’s re 
marks in his translations of the work of Mons. 
Beaumont and Torqueville on the same subject, as 
of great importance in this cause of absorbing in- 
terest. Dr, Lieber has been elected to one of the 
chairs in the 8. Carolina College at Columbia, 
whither, as we understand, he will shortly proceed. 
We congratulate this Institution upon the acquisi- 
tion of so capable and learned a Professor, and 
doubt not that the anticipations of those who have 
been instrumental in placing him there, will be fully 
realized. 


Great Sreampoat Sreep.—The steamboat 
Robert L. Stevens, Capt. Dean, left New York at 
fifteen minutes past twelve o’clock last night, and 
arrived here fifteenn minutes past nine this morn- 
ing, making her trip in nine hours. She made no 
landings. 

Weare indebted to Mr. Holdridge, the second 
officer of the R. Li. Stevens, for the New York Sun 
of this morning, from which we copy severah items 
of news.—[Alb. Evening Jour.] 


IncieNT.—We are informed that yesterday 
when the train of cars on the Germantown Rail- 
road was in full motion, an object was descried on 
the road, and the velocity of the car was checked. 
On approaching nearer a child was found lying in 
the road asleep. Its little arm and head were rest- 
ing on the railroad, and it was some time before the 
unconscious innocent was awakened.—The yong: 
ster had probably got tired ‘of play, and selected 
this perilous pillow to erjoy a comfortable nap.— 
We may remark, by the way, that the managers of 
the different branches of this road deserve great 
credit for their care and vigilance. At starting 
and stopping the engine, large crowds collect 
around the cars, and nothing but the constant and 
commendable attention of the managers would pre- 
vent the frequent occurrence of deplorable acci- 
dents.—[Phila. Gaz.] 


A layman in Providence, who occasionally ex- 
horted at evening meetings, thus expressed _his be- 
lief in the existence ofa Deity : 

“ BrethrenI am just as confident that there is 
Cepeente Being as I am that there is flour in Alex- 
andria; and that I know for a certainty, as 
yesterday received from there a lot of 300 bbis. 
fresh superfine, which I will sell as low as any 
man for cash.” ‘ 

This reminds us of a passage in a sermon we 
once heard in Alabama—*You are all gone 
astray,” said the preacher, “you are all sinners, 
and have gone _astray—just as my horse did when 
I was up in Kentucky lately, and I ha’nt found 





him yet, and you must supply me with another 
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in his place for I can’t afford to_ preach for nothing 
and lose” my horse too.”—[Philad. Com. Herald.] 

Tue Mecuanic.—Under this name, a new 
penny paper has made its appearance. It is edited 
by Tuomas N, Carr, and is to be mainly devoted 
“to advocate the interests, and defend the rights, 
of the mechanics as a body.” We doubt the ex- 
pediency of all plans having a tendency to separate 
one class of our multifarious and busy population 
from another, by appeals addressed exclusively, or 
peculiarly, to them. We are in the eye, and in the 
practice, of the law, all equal—have all, common 
rights, and may alike aim at every public station. 
The best mode, therefore, of defending the rights, 
and advocating the interests, as well of mechan- 
ics, as of men of all other callings, is, to inculcate 
generally, obedience to the law, mutual forbear- 
ance, strict morality, and the constant practical ap- 
plication of that golden rule of Christianity, “do 
as you would be done by.” 

The first number of this little paper is lying be- 
fore us, and subject to the exception above stated, 
seems to us to be well got up. Its editorial matter 
is good both in style and thought. 

Eriscorpate or Micaican.—Many of our read- 
ers are aware that the Rev. eno J. Whitehouse, 
D. D., rector of St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, has 
been elected to the episcopate of Michigan at the 
recent Convention of the Episcopal Church, held 
at Tecumseh. We are sorry to learn that Dr. W. 
has declined the election, as well as the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s Churh of this city, which had been 
tendered to him. There not being sufficient time 
to call a special convention of the Diocese to make 
another election before the meeting of the general 
convention, the probability is, that this diocese will 
continue to remain for the present under the episco- 
pal charge of the bishop of Ohio. . 

For the information of those who may feel inte- 
rested, we will state that the vestry of St.[Paul’s 
Church in this city, having anticipated the decision 
of Dr. Whitehouse, have taken steps to procure a 
rector withoui delay ; and the two wardens, who 
are now absent to the convention in Philadelphia, 
are clothed with power to make such an engage- 


ment, as to them may seem proper.—[Detroit Jour- 
nal, 11th Aug.] 
To the Editor of the N. Y. American : 

As there was some mistake in your paper in re- 
lation to the commencement at Union College, will 
you have the goodness to insert the annexed para- 
greph in your next No,, and oblige many of the 
friends of old Union. 


At the Commencement at Union College on the 
Qd ult., 88 members of the graduating class receiv- 
ed the degree of A. B.; end the honorary degree of 
A. B. was conferred on Wim. Belden, sen. of Brook- 


lyn 

y"The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on 
Amos W. Brown, "Kiem Crounce, Lyman Cobb, 
and Dr. Caleb Ticknor, of New York. ‘The same 
degree was also conferred on 20 alumni of the col- 
lege. Rev. John Breckenridge, received the de- 
Fee of D. D., and R. B. Taney, and Abram Van 

echten, of Albany, that of L. L. D. 


A Cuurcu in tue “ rar West.”—As the eye 
of philanthropy gazes in astonishment upon the 
magically changing aspect of our wide and beauti- 
ful valley, and is delighted at the rapid advances 
of the car of civilization, which glides over its fea- 
tures—converting the wilderness into a garden,— 
like sun-shine chasing shadows along the bosom of 
the great deep—it is possible that a cloud of doubt 
may at times o’ercast the scenery—whether this 
valley will really become happier from the change 
which we are so wont to admire; and a tear of 
pity may fill the eye as she beholds the simple 
Aborigines driven far from the loved objects of their 
early and fond remembrance. She knows that the 
garden’s produce is often inferior to that of the 
desert ; that the first awkward efforts ofart, will be 
but to mutilate those of nature, and well may her 
sighs mingle with those of the “spirit of the deep 
forest,” as she looks on the ruthless intoads of the 
firebrand and the axe. 

There are; however, some. portions of the path 
taced by the wheels of civilization, which may be 








viewed with unclouded by doubts, or 
tears, or sighs,—-those portions we mean, where 
religion was an occupant of thecar. ”Tis true the 
Indian may thence retire, but he is followed by the 
Gospel of peace. The triumph there over nature, 
is not of art, but of grace. The simplicity of the 
savage there, is not the dupe of the white man’s 
cunning, but the happy conquest of the high, the 
unsearchable “wisdom of Gop.” The “moun- 
tains and the hills break forth into sighing” there ; 
the “trees of the field all clap their hands” in tri- 
umphant echo to each stroke of the thundering axe, 
and the wood-spirit rejoices as she beholds her 
proud oaks totter, for she knows they are'to be- 
come pillars in the temple of Jenovan! 

We were led into the train of thought that sug- 
gested the above, when about to write a notice that 
the Episcopal church edifice, now on the eve of 
completion m our village, would, on Sunday. the 
second of August, be opened (the first time) for the 
celebration of Divine service. 

Among the many pleasing objects that strike 
the eye of a visiter to this neighborhood, the build- 
ing we have mensioned is by far the most attrac- 
tive, and the one on which his gaze may rest with 
the most unmingled satisfaction. Passing over the 
higher reasons for the pleasure of the beholder, 
we would observe of our church, that in the sim- 
ple, yet elegant grace of its external proportions, 
the commodious and tasteful arrangement of every 
thing within, and the picturesque and conspicuous- 
ly situated ground of its location, it stands confes- 
sedly withouta rival in the Territory of Michigan, 
—a noble, and we trust, not useless monument of 
the enterprise and zeal of Western Episcopalians, 
and of the beneficence of many residing at the 
East.—[Tecumseh Democrat.] 








Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
August 11th, 1835. - 
Abstract from the Journal for the week ending this 


ay. 
1. Post Orrices EsTaBLisHen. 
Scraper, Jackson co., Ala. 
Franklin, Jasper co., Mi. 
West Alton, Stafford co., N. H. 
Canada Line, Somerset co., Maine. 
North Garden, Albemarle co., Va. 
2. Posr Orrices DisconTINvUED. 
Chittenden, Calloway co., Ky. 
Allston’s, Saint Mary’s co., Md, 
3. Cuance or Name. 
The name of the office at Taledego, Noxubee 
co., Mi., changed to Macon. 
4, APPOINTMENTS OF PosTMASTERS. 
Pascal St. Clear, Scraper, Jackson co., Ala. 
* William Ellis, Franklin, Jasper co., Mi. 
* Jefferson Clement, Macon, Noxubec co., Mi. 
Abner Vaughan, Mount Vernon Furnace, Mont- 
gomery co., ‘T’en. 
Horace Look, Collinsville, Madison co., Il. 
William T. Yeomans, Helena, Phillips co., Ar. 


er. 
Israel F. Hall, House’s Spring, Jefferson co., 
0. 
Wardlow Howard, Middleburgh, Hardeman co., 


Ten. 

Benjamin G. Estill, Cane Hill, Washington co., 
Ar. Ter. 

Harvey L. Williams, Fruits, Calloway co., Mo. 

Charles Douglass, King William C. H., King 
William co., Va. 

Gordon H. Wallace, Missouriton, Saint Charles 


co., Mo. 
Austin A. Gibbons, Sulphur Rock, Independence 
co., Ar. Ter. 
Willis Dougherty, Martinsville, Clark co., Ill. 
Abner C. Beckham, Crocketts, Gibson county, 
Ten. 
John Sawyer, West Alton, Strafford co., N. H. 
Rufus Hilton, Canada Line, Somerset co., Me. 
Thomson Armor, Monroe, Butler co., Ohio. . 
John Cummings, Canton, Bradford co., Pa. 
William Atkisson, Franklin, Baltimore co., Md. 
George Bowlby, Harrison, Hamilton co., Ohio. 
Joseph M. Sterling Bryant’s, Fayette co., Pa. 
J i Ferrall, Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia 
co., Pa. . 
Daniel Coleman, Jacksonopolis, Jackson co., 
Mich. Ter. 
Jacob Morris, Lishaskill, Albany co., N. Y. 
David S. Brown, Cheviot, Hamilion co., Ohio. 
John Burtnett, Landisburg, Perry co., Pa. 
Pe oy R. De Noyelles, Punchill, Schoharie co., 





PeterLa Duboise, Olive, Ulster co. N, ¥. 
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: Matthew Fowler, Baring, Washin ston co., Me. 
John W. Stewart, Allen, Allegany o., N.Y. - 
Joshua Maynard, Scipio, Seneca ¢o., i 
Legrand Mead, Edenville, NY 
Zadok W. McKnew, Bladensbu Prince. , 


George’s co., Md, 


John Young, Columbia, Columbia eo., Ohio! “ 

wee Kinsolvin, North Garden, Albemiarle ¢o., 

a. 
Joel Forester, Watson’s Grove, Green co. Ga. 


Flemming Moseley, Scuffletown, Laurens Dis» 
trict, S.C. 


TNS ae B. Wright, Mount Airy, Surrsy co., 

oe A. Austin, Bellefonte, Jackson eo, 
a. 

Bey F. Thomas, Brindleton Burke ¢o., 

va _ Beverly, Churchville, ‘Montgomery ©0., 


Jared Irwin, Lumpkin, Stewart co., Ga. 
© ane: D. Clark, Woodlands, Marshall ¢o., 
a 


" John Weaver, Caldwell, Greenville District, 


John B. Black, Milton, Laurens District 8, C. 
Elias H. Kemp, Foultown, Decatur co., Ga. 
Simeon Lindsley, New Vernon, Morris, co., N. 
Jersey. 
% Orrin Hall, Navarino, Onondaga co., NY. ~ 
_ Ordered, that a fine of One Hundred Dollars be 
imposed on James Reeside, contractor on.the route 
from New York to Philadelphia, for failure of the 
mail on the 3d inst. : * 


By the schr. Jane, Capt. Davis, we have Bermu- 
da papers to Aug. 8, inclusive. The Bermudianof 
8th, says, “ The conduct of the colored people in 
the past year, has been highly satisfactory; and 
we trust that they will take care of the kind per- 
sons by whom their future actions will be gov- 
erned.” 

A bill was passed in the House of Assembly to 
encourage the introduction of Grist Mills in these 
Islands, granting the exclusive privilege to James 
Taylor, for a certain time. 


Capt. Le rent! of ship Saratoga, from New 
Orleans, left at S. W. Pass, the United States cut- 
ter Ingham, Capt. Jones, on the eve of sailing for 
the Coast of Mexico, in pursuit of the notorious 
Thompson, commander of the Mexican schooner 
Corea,—proof having been adduced that said 
Thompson is impressing and exacting from each 
American $300 for their release. The late Lieut. 
Com’dt of the Mexican schr.j Montezuma; who 
ran his vessel on shore at the Brassos after firing 
into the Ingham, has been sent to Vera Cruz; for 
trial.—[Daily Adv.] 


From New Sourn Wates.—We have been fa- 
vored with the Sidney papers te the 7th of March. 
Great joy was occasioned, about the last of Febru- 
ary, by the arrival of a cargo of women from Eng- 
land. The value of this article in the Sidney Mar- 
ket, may be inferred from the fact that with a 
ulation of over 24,000 males in the Colony, A se 
were only 10,000 females.—[Journal of Com.j 


Bancor.—There are ten blocks of brick build- 
ings that will average six tenements to a block, and 
forty-six dwelling houses, now going up and finish- 
ing in this city ; besides these, are cellars and foun- 
dations preparing for the erection of twelve more. 
This is exclusive of nearly as many substantial 
brick stores, now in progress in thé Thsdlibess part 
of the city. The streets are undergoing ath 
reform, and all about us evinces a condition of ge- 
neral. thrift and prosperity. As an exhibition of 
forcign and coasting business connected with Ban- 
gor, there were yesterday in the river, to be counted 
from the wharves, five brigs, forty schooners, and 
four sloops.—[Bangor Whig.] mes 


Wasuineton Cotiece.—We have- had the 
leasure of attending a Examination of 
ashington College, Harttord, which was. con- 
tinued for nearly a week, and have been gratified 
with the result. The President and Professors are 
laboring with zeal and ability to the wel- 
fare of the pupils and the prosperity-of the iinstitue 
tion. —[Churchman.] ; ; 


“Fighty thousand dollars have alread 
scribed for the building of the Portland: Free ch 


* 












Revorm.—The Queen of England has sct an 
example which has been followed by many of the 
nobility and gentry ; she has availed herself of the 
hot weather to set the example of early hours, and, 


we believe, that a four o’clock dinner and a drive: 


per tn is about to be fashionable: 8 and 9 
oO in the evening has been the fashionable 
hour several years. 

Detay or Pusiic Business in true House or 


Lonps,—Lord Brougham, adverting to the legisle- 
tive business of their Lordships standing at Zero, 
while the demand for improvement in the count 
was almost at the boiling point, recommended their 
Lordships to proceed with the discussion on the 
Irish Charch question by means of resolutions, to 
which course both Lo:d Melbourne and the Duke 
of i otington objected, one on the grour-{ that it 
would add to their Lordships’ labor without for- 
wayding the public business; and the other on the 
ground that their Lordships, because all the infor- 
mation was not before them, were not ripe for the 
discussion. The arrears of the Court'of Chance- 
» or of their Lordships’ judicial business, is no- 
tine to the arrears of their legislative business, 
which continually accumulates ; and, however dis- 
agreeable it may be, their Lordships must speedily 
put their shoulders to the wheel, or their overbur- 
phened vehicle must forever stick in the mud. 


Orenine a Mummy.—Mvch curiosity has been 
excited in the scientific world by the opening of a 
mummy, brought by Lord Frederick Fitzelareuce 
from The The ceremony took place at the 
new Anatomical Theatre at St. George’s Hospital, 
in Kennerton street, Wilton place. ‘The lecturers 
of the school having offered the premises for the 
occasion, the mummy was opened on Wednesday 
by Mr, Pettigrew, who delivered some interesting 
observations on the process of embalming adopted 
by the Egyptians.» Prince George of Cambridge, 
Lord F. Fitzelarenée, Lord Wilton, Count d’Ox- 
say, Sir A. Cooper, Sir B. Brodie, Mr. Davidson 
the ptian traveller, &c., were present during 
the operation. The lady, for it was a lady, was 
discovered to have been a priestess of the Temple 
of Ammon, at Thebes. After a period of more 
than 2,000 years, she will repose in a glass case iv 
the museum of an anatomical school. 


Goiv.—The average of gold brought into Eng- 
land forthe last few years was 1,630,000/. per an- 
num, The far greater portion of this was used in 
manufactures and articles of jewellery. A consid- 
erable quantity was made into gold leaves, the in- 
trinsic value of each of which was about one half- 
egy. 9c a charge of three farthings for each 
leaf. Onthe average nearly two millions of these 
Jeaves were manufactured every week in London. 
Not more than one half of this was returned in 
another shape to the goldsmith ; scarcely any por- 
tion, however, of the gold used in gilding frames 
was lost, as the Jews carefully looked after the old 

and burnt the gold off. The ordinary wear 
and tear of the gold coins probably amountetl an- 
nually to about one fiftieth part of their value— 
[Professor Faraday.] 


‘Tar Wivow or Naries,—There dwelt in Na- 
ples a matron named Corsina, wife of a worthy 
cavalier, known as Raomondo del Balzo. Now it 
ae heaven to take the husband of Corsina, 

aving her an only child, named Carlo, who was 
in way the counterpart of his father. Thus 
the er resolved that he should inherit all herfor- 
tune, and determined to send himto study at Bolog- 
na, in order that he might learn all the accomplish- 
ments of his age. With this veiw she secured a 
master for her son, furnished him with books and 
every other necessary, and, in the name cf heaven, 
sent him to Bologna. There the youth made rapid 

and in brief time became a ripe scholar ; 

all the students admired him for his genius and 
loved him for the excellence of his life. In course 
of-time the boy became a young man, and, having 
finished his studies, himself to return home 
pe finery he suddenly fell into a sickness, 
which the skillof all the physicians of 
Bologna. When Carlo found that death was 
inevitable, he thus ruminated with himself :— 
“Tam not-afflicted for my own sake, but for my’ 
disconsolate » who has no child save me, in 
whiorn she has allher earthly hopes, and 


from whom she looks for future support, and for 


j from the Italian of Fiorentino: the original story 


knows that I am dead, and that, too, without her 
even seeing me, sure 1am she herself will suffer a 
thousand deaths,” Thus did he lament more for 
his mother than himself. Now, dwelling on these 
thoughts, he conceived a plan by which he hoped to 
lessen the bitterness of his death to his parent; to 
which end he wrote her a letter in the following 
words :— 

“‘My dearest Mother,—I entreat that you will 
be pleased to send me a shirt made by the hands of 
the most cheerful woman in Naples—a woman 
who shall be free fromvevery sorrow—every care.” 

This letter was despatched to his mother, who 
instantly disposed herself to fulfil the desires of her 
son, She searched throughout Naples, and where 
from outwerd appearance, she hoped to meet the 
woman free from sorrow, there she learnt a story of 
some lurking grief—some deep, though well-dis- 
guised afiliction, At this, Corsina said, “I see 
there isno one free from misery—there is no one 
who hath not her tribulation: and they, too, who 
seem the happiest have the deepest cause of wretch- 
edness.” With this conviction she. answered the 
letter of her son, excusing herself for the non-fulfil- 
ment of her comiission, assuring him that, with 
all her search, she could not discover the person 
whom he desired might make the garment. Ina 
few days she received the tidings of her son’s death : 
it was then she felt the full wisdom of the lesson 
he had taught her, and with meekness and resig- 
nation bowed to the will of God. [The above is 


is disfigured by the faults of the age (1397) in 
which the author wrote. We have endeavured to 
present to our readers the exquisite sentiment of 
the tale, separated from the dross. Fiorentino is, 
we believe, but little known to English readers: he 
is, however, well worthy of their acquaintance.] 
—Freemason’s Querterly Review for July. 





[From the London Literary Gazette}. 
The History of the Assassins. 
Translated from Von Hamwer, by C. O. Woon, M. D. 


After a general view of the state of the empires 

of the East, and the reigning families of the Ommi- 
ades, Abbassides, Fatimites, &c., Mr. Von Ham- 
mer proceeds to his more immediate matter, and 
says: 
“'Fhe Assassins are but a branch of the Is- 
mailites ; and these latter, not the Arabs general- 
ly, as descendants of Ishmael, the son of Hagar, 
but a sect existing in the bosom of Islamism, 
and so called from the Imam Ismail, the son of Ja- 
fer.” 

He then treats of the foundation and progress of 
Islamism and its various sects; particularly of the 
Imamie (i. e. the tenits of the twelve Imams,) from 
which the Ismailite was a division. In the last 
(the ninth) degree of their initiation the disciples 
of this vile school were 

“Perfectly enlightened as to the superfluity of 
all prophets and apostles, the non-existence of hea- 
ven and hell, the indifference of all actions, for 
which there is neither reward nor punishment ei- 
ther in this world or the next; and thus was he 
matured for the ninth and last degree, to become 
the blind instrument of all the passions of ‘unbri- 
dled thirst of power. To believe nothing and to 
dare all, was, in two words, ‘the sum of this sys- 
tem, which annihilated every principle of religion 
and morality, and had no other object than to exe- 
cute ambitious designs with suitable ministers, who, 
daring all and honoring nothing, since they consi- 
der every thing a cheat and nothing forbidden, are 
the best tools of an infernal policy. A system, 
which, with no other aim than the insatiable lust 
of dominion, instead of seeking the highest of hu- 
man objects, precipitated itself into the abyss, and 
mangling itself, is buried amidst the ruins of thrones 
and altars, the horrors of anarchy, the wreck 
of national happiness, and the universal execration 
of mankind.” 

The order of the Assassins was founded b 
Hassan Sabah, whose personal story, from you 
upwards, till he established himself in power 
as the head of tlie mighty conspiracy, is one of 
wonder, 

“Nothing is true and all is allowed,” was the 
groundwork of the secret doctrine; which, how- 
every | imparted but to few, and concealed un- 
der the veil of the most austere religionism and 
piety, restrained the mind under the yoke of blind 
obedience, by the already adopted rein of the 








the regeneration of curious. And when she 


the more temporal submission and devotion- were 
“sanctioned, by eternal rewards and glory. Hither- 
to, the Ismailites had only masters and fellows ; 
namely, the Dais or emissaries, who, being initiated 
into all the grades of the secret doctrine, enlisted 
proselytes; and the Refik, who, gradualiy intrust- 
ed with its principles, formed the great majority, 
It was manifest to the practical an enterprising 
spirit of Hassan, that, in order to execute great un- 
dertakings with security and energy, a third class 
would also be requisite, who never being admitted 
to the mystery of atheism and immorality, which 
snap the bonds of all subordination, were but 
blind and fanatical tools in the hands of their 
superiors; that a well organized political body 
needs not merely heads but also arms, and that the 
master required not only intelligent and skilful 
fellows, but also faithful and active agents: these 
agents were callod ledavie (i.e. the self-offering or 
devoted) ; the name itself declares their destina- 
tion. How they afterwards, in Syria, obtained 
that of the Hashishin or Assassins, we shall ex- 
plain hereafter, when we speak of ‘the means,em- 
ployed to animate them to blind obedience and fa- 
natical self-devotion. Being clothed in white, like 
the followers of Mokanna, three hundred ee be- 
fore, in Transoxana, and, still earlier, the Christian 
Neophytes, and, in our own days, the pages of the 
sultan, they were termed Moboyese, the white, or 
likewise, Mohammere, the red, because they wore, 
with their white costume, red turbans, boots, or 
girdles, as in our own day do the warriors of the 
prince of Lebanon, and at Constantinople the Jan- 
issaries and Bostangis as body-guard of the serag- 
lio. Habited in the hues of innocence and blood, 
and of pure devotion and murder, armed with dag- 
gers (cultelliferi), which were constantly snatched 
forth at the service of the grand-master, they form- 
ed his guard, the executioners of his deadly orders, 
the sanguinary tools of the ambition and revenge 
of this order of Assassins. * * * 
“ The flat part ofa country is always command- 
ed by the more mountainous, and the latter by the 
fortresses scattered through it. To become mas- 
ters of these by stratagem or force, and to awe 
princes either by fraud or fear, and to arm themur- 
derer’s hand against the enemies of the order, was 
the political maxim the Assassins. Their inter- 
nal safety was secured by the strict observance of 
religious ordinances ; their external, by fortresses 
and the poinard. From the proper subjects of the 
order, or the profane, was only expected the fulfil- 
ment of the duties of Islamism, even of the most 
ausfere, such as refraining from wine and music : 
from the devoted satellites was demanded blind 
subjection and the faithful use of their daggers.— 
The emissaries, or initiated, worked with their 
heads, and led the arms in execution of the orders 
of the Sheikh, who, in the centre of his sovereign- 
ty, tranquilly directed, like an animating soul, their 
hearts and poinards to the accomplishment of his’ 
ambitious projects.” 
The various gradationsof rank and power under 
him are detailed, and the whole extraordina- 
ry organization explained. Hassan’s “ great- 
est policy (as is well stated) consisted in de- 
signing his doctrine of infidelity and immorali- 
ty, not for the ruled, but only for the rulers; 
in subjecting the tensely reined and blind obedience 
of the former, to the equally blind but unbridled 
despotic commands of the second; and thus he 
made both serve the aim of his ambition,—the for- 
mer by remuneration, the latter by the full gratifi- 
cation of their passions. Study and the sciences 
were, therefore, the lot of only a few who were int- 
jated. For the immediate attainment of their ob- 
jects, the order was less in need of heads than arms; 
and did not employ pens, but daggers, whose points 
were everywhere, while their hilts- were in the 
hand of the grand-master.” 
At length:— : 
“So great was the dread in which princes held 
the order, that they did not dare to refuse them the’ 
strong placesof their own countries, and preferred 
destroying them, to abandoning them for citadels of 
the power and sovereignty of the Assassins.** * * 
= Hein bah survives the most greaful of his 
deciples, and his nearest relations, to whom the ties 
of attachment and consanguinity seemed to secure 
the highest rights to the succession to the sovereign- 
ty. His nephew and grand-prior in Syria, Abul- 
fettah, had fallen by the sword of he enemy ; 
Hossin Kaini, grand-prior in Kuhistan, under the 
dagger of a murderer, probably Ostad, one of the 
two sons of Hassan ; Ostad and his brother 
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to revel even in spilling his own blood. Without 
proof of the measure of guilt, he sacrificed them, 
not to offended justice, but apparently to mere love 
of taurder, and that terrific Policy, by virtue of 
which the order snapped all ties of relationship or 
friendship, to bind the more closely those of impie- 
ty andslaughter. Ostad (i. ¢, the master), proba- 
bly so called because the public voice had destined 
hin as the successor of his father as grand-master, 
was put to death on the mere suspicion of being 
concerned in Hossein’s murder ; and his brother, 
because he had drunk wine ; the former, probably, 
because hie had by his crime, which was without 
orders, interfered with his father’s prerogatives ; 
the latter, because he had infringed one of the least 
essential laws of Islamism, but whose observance 
was part of the system of the order. In the exe- 
cution of his two sons, the grand-master gave the 
profane and the initiated a sangainary example of 
avenged disobedience to the ordinance of outward 
worship, and the rules of internal discipline ; but, 
probably, besides this apparent motive, the son of 
Sabah was urged by another, to the destruction of 
his race; possibly, his sons, disgusted with the 
long reign of their father, were expecting with im- 
patience to succeed him ; it is probable, that on 
that account he deemed them incompetent, as not 
having learned to obey, or as being wanting in the 
necessity princely qualities ; or, it is probable, that 
he set them aside, in order to avoid sinking the or- 
der into a dynasty by inheritance, and that the 
succession of grand-masters might be determined 
by the nearest relationship of mind, and character, 

, irreligion and impiety. fuman nafure is not usu- 
ally so diabolical, that the historian must, among 
several doubtful motives to an action, always de- 
cide for the worst ; but, in the founder of this so- 
ciety of vice, the establisher of the murderous or- 
der of the Assassins, the most horrible is the most 
likely.” 

The founder lived to the age of ninety, and was 
succeeded, daring fourteen years, by a yet more 
bloody tyrant, Kiabusurgomid ; of whose ferocity, 
and the devoted fanaticism of his followers the fol- 
lowing quotation is a terriiJe evidence :— 


“é The less the designs of the Ismailites prosper- 
ed by the sword, the more successful and persever- 
ing were they with the dagger ; and, however dan- 
gerous to the order the times might be, they were 
not the less so to its most powerful adversaries. A 
long series of great and celebrated men, who, dur- 
ing the grand mastership of Kiabusurgomid, fell 
by the poinards of his Fedavi, signalized the 
bloody annals of his reign; and, as formerly, ac- 
cording to the fashion of oriental historians, there 
follows,at the end ofeach Prince’s reign, a catalogue 
of great statesmen, generals, and literati, who have 
either adorned it by their lives, or troubled it with 
their death; so, in the annals of the Assassins, is 
found the chronological enumeration of celebrated 
mién of the nations who have fallen the victims of 
the Ismailites, to the joy of their murderers, and 
the sorrow of the world. The first, under the grand 
mastership of Kiabusurgomid, was Cassim-ed-dew- 
let Aksonkor Bourshi, the brave pees of Mossul, 
feared alike by the Crusaders and the Assassins, as 
one of their deadilest enemies. Having fought his 
last battle with the former, near Maarra Mesrin, 
he was, on the first Sunday after his return, at- 
tacked by eight Assassins, disguised as dervishes, 
ashe was in the act of seating himself on the 


throne in the Mosque at Mossul: protected by a: 


coat of mail and his natural bravery, he defended 
himself against the wretches, three of whom he 
stretched at his feet; but before his retinue could 
hasten to his assistance, he received a mortal wound, 
from the effects of which he expired the same day. 
The remaining Assassins were sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of the populace, with the excuption of one 
young man from the village of Katarnash, in the 
mountains near Eras, whose mother, on hearing of 
Aksonkor’s murder, dressed and adorned herself for 
joy at the successful issue of the attempt,in which her 
son had devoted his life ; but, on his returning alone, 
she cut off her hair, and blackened her face, with 
the deepest sorrow, that he had not shared the mur= 
derer’s rable death. To such lengths did the 
Assassins carry their point of honor, and what 
may be termed their S i Moineddin, the 
vizier, of Sultan Sandjar, was also murdered by an 
in, hired by his enemy, Derkesino, the vizier 

of Mohammed, and a triend of the Ismailites. In 
order the better to attain his object, the ruffian en- 

tered his service as a groom. One day, as the 

vizier went into the stable to inspect his horses, the 

false groom appeared before him without clothes, in 
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order to avoid all avapich of carrying concealed 
weapons, although he had hidden his dagger in the 
mane of the horse, whose bridle he was holding.— 
The horse reared, and under pretence of quietin 
him with he snatched his poinard, an 
stabbed the vizier. If Bourshi, Prince. of Mossul, 
stood on the list of the victims of the Ismailites 
solely because he was -he rival of their power, and 
an obstacle to their greatness, we shall not be sur- 
| ie at finding the name of Busi, the Prince of 

amascus; by whose orders the vizier Masdegha- 
ni, and six thousand Assassins had been massa- 
cred. The slightest pretence was sufficient. to 
cause the blood of princes to flow beneath their 
stilettos; how much more when their own called, 
as in this latter case, for revenge. ‘To escape, was 
beyond the power of prudence, as they watched 
for years, for time, place and opportunity. Busi, 
the son of. Togteghin, was, in the second ‘year 
after the massacre, attacked by its avengers, and 
received two wounds, one of which healed imme- 
diately ; the other was, however, mortal the follow- 
ing year.” 

Kiabusurgomid, by agreat error, made the dig- 
nity hereditary im his son Mohamméd, who, in 
turn, was succeeded by his son, Hassan II.; and he, 
after creating a wide and dangerous schism, by 
claiming to be himself Imam, and not, as hereto- 
fore, the Imam’s precursor, was slain by his son, 
Mohammed II., who rose to be grand-master on the 
murder of his father. The next was Hassan IIL; 
the next Alaeddin Mohammed IIL; and the last 
Rockneddin, who, together with his infamous in- 
struments, was destroyed by.the Mongol conquer- 
ors of the countries, where they held sway during 
a hundred and seventy years.* Of their char- 





* “The conquering power of Jengis Khan, thun- 
dering in the distance, Ed passed innocuouly over 
their heads, but under the third of his successors, 
Mangu Khan, the whirlwind of Mongols swept 
over the Eastern world, and, in its desolating pro- 
gress, carried away, along with the khalifat, and 
other dynasties, that of the Assassins. Inthe year 
582 of the Hegira (a.p.1186), when the seven plan- 
ets were in conjunction, in the sign Libra, as they 
had been a century before in that of Pisces, all 
Asia was trembling in expectation of the end of 
the world, which astrologers declared was to 
happen, the first time by a deluge, and the second 
by hurricanes and earthquakes. Buj if the first 
time, a swollen mountain torrent drowned only a 
few pilgrims in order not to put the prophecy to 
the blush; and the second, there was so little wind 
on the appointed night, that lights burnt freely in 
the open open air on the top of the minarets with- 
out being extinguished ; nevertheless, at both peri- 
ods political revolutions came to the help of the as- 
trologers’ predictions, who had interpreted the con- 
junction of the planets as indicating physical 
changes. +* * * Manguhadalready, 
some time before, issued the command to Hulaku 
to exterminate all the Ismaitites, and not to spare 
even the infant at his mother’s breast ; and imme- 
diately upon Rokneddin’s departure, the sanguina- 
ry task was commenced, which had only been de- 
layed! till Kirdkuh, and the remainder of the cas- 
tles of the Assassins in Kunistan and Syria, should 
have fallen. He sent one of his viziers to Kaswin, 
to put death, indiscriminately, Rokneddin’s wives, 
children, brothers, sisters, and.slaves ; only two re- 
lations, females apparently, of Rokneddin were se- 
lected from this devoted Moar not for mercy, but 
to be the victims of the princess Bulghan Khatun’s 
private revenge, her father Jagatai having bled by 
the Assassins’ daggers. A command, similar to 
that given to the governor of Kaswin, was issued 
to the viceroy of Khorassan. He assembled the 
captive Ismailites, and twelve thousand of these 
wretched creatures were slaughtered without dis. 
tinction of age. Warriors went through the prov- 
inces, and executed the fatal sentence without mer- 
ey or appeal. Wherever they found a dikciple of 
the doctrine of the Ismailites, they compelled him 
to kneel down, and then cut off his head: The 
whole race of Kiabusurgomid, in whose descend- 
ants the grand-mastership had been hereditary, 
were exterminated. The ‘devoted to murder’ 
were not now the victims of the order’s vengeance, 
but that of outraged humanity. The sword was 
against the dagger, and the executioner destroyed 
the murderer. The seed sowed for two centuries 
Was now ripe for the harvest, and the field Plough- 

ed by the in’s dagger: was mene by the 

word of the Mongol. e crime had been terri- 
ble, but no less terrible was the ptnishment,” 














acter, during this period, we select a few instan- 
ces :— 


“Two years after the death of Conrad Mx 
uess of Montferrat and Tyre, and that 
ashideddin Sinan, Henry Count of Cham- 

pagne, passed, on his journey to Armeni 
the territory of the Assassins; 
or, the successor of ideddin Si sent 
deputies to weleome him, and to invite him to 
visit his arouse on his Lassa Re Count 
accepted the invitation, and came ; grand-prior 
haitetied to meet him, and received:him with gi t 
honors. He tog him to several perme os fors 
tresses, and t him at last to one having ver} 
lofty turrets. On each look-out stood io gone 
dressed in white, consequently initiated in se- 
cret doctrines. The grand-prior told the ¢ 
that these men obsaod Gan better than the Chris- 
tians did their princes ; and giving a signal, two of 
them instantly threw themselves from the top of 
the tower, and were dashed to pieces at its 
foot. ‘If you desire it, said the ior to 
the astonished count, ‘all my whites 
throw themselves down from the bat in 
the same way.’ The latter declined, and ‘con- 
fessed that he could not calculate upon such obedi- 
ence in his servants. After staying some time at 
the castle, he was, at his departure, loaded with. 
presents ; and the grand-prior told him, on 

leave, that by means of these faithful servants he 
removed the enemies of the order. By this horrible 
example of blind submission, the prior showed that 
he trod exactly in the footsteps of the founder of 
the order, who had given the ambassador of Me- 
lekshah a similar proof of the devotion of his faith- 
ful followers. Jelaleddin Melekshah, sultan of the 
Seljuks, having sent an ambassador to him to re- 
quire his obiedence and fealty, the son of Sabah 
called into his presence several of his initiated — 
Beckoning to one of them, he said, * Kill thyself!” 
and he instantly stabbed himself; to another, 
‘ Throw thyself down from the rampart! the next 
instant he lay a mutilated corpse in the moat, On 
this, the grand master turning to ,the envoy, who 
was unnerved with terror, said, ‘In this way am I 
obeyed by seventy thousand faithful subjects. . Be 
that my answer to thy master. ee. Bey .. 

“A youth, who was deemed worthy, by his 

strength and resolution, to be initiated: into the As 
sassin servicés, was invited to the table ‘and com 
versation of the grand master, or grand prior; he 
was then intoxicated with henbane (hashishe;). and 
carried into the garden, which on awaking, he be« 
lieved to be Paradise ; every thing around him, 
the houris in particular, contributed to confirm his 
delusion. After he had experienced as much ofthe 
pleasures of Paradise, which the prophet has profn- 
ised to the blessed, as his strength would admit ; 
after quaffiing enervating delight from the eyes of 
the houris, and intoxicating wine from the glittering 
goblets, he sunk into the lethargy produced by de- 
bility and the opiate; on awabdene from which 
after a few hours, he again found himself by the 
side of his superior. The latter endeavored to 
convince him, that corporeally he had not Jeft his 
side, but that spiritually he had been 
[rapt] into Paradise, had then enjoyed a foretaste 
of the bliss which awaits the faithful, who devote 
their lives to the service of the faith, arid the obe. 
dience of their chiefs. Thus did these infatuated 
youth nny van themselves as the tools of 
murder, and eagerly sought an opportunity te 
sacrifice their cenveunsieh, ‘hn order to become ‘the 
partakers of eternal life. What Mohammed had 
promised in the Koran to the Moslimin, but which 
to many might appear a fine dream and empty pro- 
mises, they had enjoyed in reality ; and the 
of heaven animate them to deeds worthy 
This imposture could not remain undiscovered ; 
and the fourth grand master, after unveili 
mysteries of impiety to the peopl 
vealed also to them the joys 

little charms 


all the 

ie proba re- 

ise, which 

could,@esides, have but nie te ten 
itted on earth, 


oe’) 


whom alr 


eady every thing was permitted 
That which hitherto had served a& a means’to pre- 


duce pleasure, became now itself an object; and 

the effects of the intoxication of opium, were ‘the 

onan we celestial delight, they wanted 

stre' enjoy. ° 
With this we finish ; and have onty to 

the general affairs of the East, dang several cane 

turies, are greatly illuminated by this account of 

ocd shetolands iow wabbdipowreantt val. 

m 0 our 

uable companion to the real: of the Kh 


i} fates, the rumeden, &c &e., but a cacious aasociate 














10 CaeOCRAaT tale 
have been so much delighted. 


yy the used to declare, that the sum of 
marptieas Sdaststad in lolling upon’ a soft sofa all 
day long, reading new novels. 
ns) 

Cimcunar. To Enoingers and Superintendants 
of Railroads and Canals-—I am preparing to issue a 
new edition of my Rarnnodp anp CanaL Map; ‘and 
being desirous to, correct the errors of the first edition, 
I take-the liberty to request the Encrngzn, or Surer- 
INTENDENT, of every Railroad and Canal in the Un1- 
ED States, to furnish me at his earliest convenience 
with a full and precise account of the condition of the 
railroad under his direction or charge. He is request- 
ed to state the length of the road, the number of miles 
completed, the elevation it surmounts, the radius of its 
curves, the style of its construction, its average cost 
per mile, the number, if any, of inclined planes, with. 
stationary engines—in short, every thing which may be 
of interest to engineers, or others who may be connect- 
cd with the subject of Railroads and Canals. 

To such as comply with the above request, and fur- 
nish the desired information previous to the first of Au- 
gust next, a copy of the new edition of the Railroad 
and Canal Map, will be sent, by mail or otherwise, as 
may be directed, as soon as completed. 

D. K. MINOR. 





New-York, June 27, 1835. 


RAILROAD] JOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

‘This work is published once a week, in quarto form 
ot EIGHT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of inter- 
nal improveients, in all its various modes and forms. 

‘Three volumes’ were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress. — 

Terms, $3 a year, INADVANCE. Previous volumes 
same ‘price ; full sett of four volumes, $12. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

Or a Map of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is delineated all the Railroads and Canals in use, 
or in course of construction, and most of those in con- 
templation ; together with a concise description of, or 
reference to, each, and containing over 70 pages of let- 
ter press. ‘The map is on bank note paper, and put up 
in pocket form, with morocco cover, or in paper cover, 

may be sent by mail to any part of the country 
Price $2 
MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 
INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work has nearly completed five volumes. * It 
is lished monthly, in numbers of 64 pages each, 
in large octavo form, and furms two good sized vo- 
lumes a year, of pages each. 

This work is srEREOTYPED from the first number, 
and therefore any number of cvpies may be obtained 
from commencement, if desired. It has many able 
ae who furnish original communications, 
in tion to its selections from the best European pe- 
riodicals of the day, with numerous engravings and 
illustrations of the subjects on which it treats. The 
Mechanics’ Magazine may be considered as one of the 

t periodicals of the country. Price, $3 499 
‘annum, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes $-,50 eac 


THE APPRENTICE’S COMPANION— 
A —— publication, in large octavo form, of sixteen 
number—designed to persuade APPRENTI- 
ces, and ethers, to habits of iInpusTRY, TEMPERANCE, 
and FRUGALITY —is published at the office of the 
Mecuanics’ Magazine, No. 35 Wall street, New- 
York, for FIFTY CENTS a year—for 12 numbers— 
by Qa D.K. MINOR. 
,* All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to one address for $5,— and rwenty 
THREE for $10. D. K. M. 


NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR. 
: DENER’S MAGAZINE. 

‘This work is devoted mainly to AcricuLTuRg and 
HorticutturE; it, however, treats upon various 
c subjects more or less connected with them. It 
is now in its 8th volume, or 3d volume, new series, and 
is designed to be made equal to any work of the kind 
in this or any other country. No reasonable expense 


country af or tofuraish engravings and illustra- 
tions. Itis ed monthly in large octavo, 32 pa. 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad- 
vance eight additional pages per month are given- 
Vole, 6 and 7, or 1 and 2, new series, $3 per volume. 


These works may all, cr either of them, be had of 


sai 


er 


, 124 Wi street, Boston ; Fessenden, Phi- 

ladelphia ; or of the Prdprietor and Publisher, ; 
D. K. MINOR, 

35 Wall stteet, New-York. 


PARTNER WANTED. ~~ 
_ Wanted, a partner in an extensive Printing Estab- 
lishment, No one need apply who is not a thorough- 
bred printer, competent to superi and direct an 
office in which upwards of 30 persons are employed, 
and able to furnish $3000 cash capital. The best of 
references will be given and required. Letters, 
Fow-Yoct, posegy pall, and they vill'be prompt) 
ew-York, postage . they will be promptly 
attended to. ap . May-tf 








NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS, | 

Sealed Propogals will be received at the Hudson and 
Berkshire Railroad Company’s Office, in the city of Hud 
son, until the 5th day of September néxt, for excavating 
and embanking 14 miles of their Road frum Arnold's shop, 
near Groat’s, at Chatham Four Corners, to the state line, 
and also for constructing 8 Bridges, from 60 to 70 feet each, 
between the abutments. Plana of the masonry and su- 
perstructure of the bridges will be exhibited at the Railroad 
Office. Contractors will be required to furnish all the ma- 
terials for bridges; and the masonry to be eompleted.by 
tho Ist of December next. The road to be graded fora 
donble track, 24 feet wide. A part of the road will be 
heavy rock and gravel excavation. Profiles of this part of 
the route will be exhibited at the Railroad Office, in Hud- 
son, and also at the Office of the Engineer, at Chatham 
Four Corners. The road will be divided into sections of 
one half and one mile each in length, and prepared for ex- 
amination by the 10th of August. 

Proposals will also be received fer furnishing 500,000 
feet, B. M., of White Oak Rails, 6 by 7 inches square, and 
16 feet long. Also, 15,000 Oak or Chesnut ‘lies, 6 by 7 
inches square, 8 feet long, or, if round, not less than 8 
inches in diameter, at small end. Also, 500,000 feet of 
Chesnut, Pine, or Hemlock Sills, 4 by 10 inches, 12, 16, or 
20 feet long. 

The whole to be subject to the inspection of the Engi- 
neer, and to be delivered on the line of the road, by the 
15th of April, 1836. 

‘The remaining 18 miles of the route will be put under 
contract assoon as the line can be prepared. . 

Persons applying for contracts will be expected, unless 
personally known to "the Engineer, to present with their 
proposals recommendations as to ability to perform their 
contracts. 

XP Any information on the subject afforded at the En- 
gineer’s Office, Chatham Four Corners. 

JAMES MELLEN, President. 
GEORGE RICH, Chief Engineer. 
Hudson, Aug. 1, 1835. 31—5t 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, .PRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi- 
ners will be preferred,) 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City. Liberal 
wages will be given, and cash payments made every fort 4 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER’S, St. John's Hall, Frank- 


fort street, New-York. 
JOHN RUTTER, Contractor. 
i The Albany Argus, Philadeiphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsylvanian, will please copy this, and send their billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wail street, New-York. 23—tf 


STEPHENSON, . 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road, 








No. 264 Elizabcthstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 


3" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation. Iwi 


RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shox, will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly febi¢ 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES 


" e 

33> The Troy Iron and Nail Faetory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which alter five years suc- 
cessful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as we]l as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companics may be iy “hig with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable tothe holes in iron rzils, 
to any amountand on short notice. Almost al) the Rail- 
roads now in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made atthe above named factory—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any coinmon spikes made by the ham- 
mer, 

XJ Allorders directedtothe Agent,Troy, N. Y., will 
be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y. July, 1$31. 


<a Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J Townsend we i and the eee Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Waterstrcet, New- 
York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 














8. Blydenburgh, 96 North Pearl street, Albany ; D. 


with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 
I aa y g der P 


P. $.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders asearly as practicable,asthe subzcriber is de- 
sirous of extending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 


H. BURDEN. 





















D OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

XH Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Factory and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 
dressed <p gn , eaceiate a Feeney, or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turacd,complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
‘rot ALE ROAD SPIKES. 

LF Railroad Spikes of every description required, 
made at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

ip and- Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 

80 as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13-ly 


RAILWAY IRON. ~ . 


95 tonsotl inch by}inch,) Flat Bare in lengths o 

200 do 1 do. do. | 14 to 165 feet, counter sunk 

40 do. 1 do. do. (holes, endscut atanangle 

800 do. 2 do. do. fof 45 degrees, with spli- 

800 do. 2} do. do. }cing plates and nails to 
soon expected. suit. 

250 do.of Edge Railsof 36 ibs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, ry and pins, 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inckes diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 2}, 24, 3; 34,34, and 34 inches diameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

* The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall the different kindsof Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
bothin this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. 7lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


x3 Compasses of varioussizesand of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Engineering Instru- 
ments, manufactured and sold A 

. E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maiden lane. 


SURVEYING AND. ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


gy The subscrber manufactures ail kinds of Instru 
ments in his profession, warranted cqual, if not superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured:in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which cngien can 
be taken with or without the use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes. 

WM, J. YOUNG, 
Mathematica! Insuuument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations ave respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engincers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiriesrespectingthe Instruments man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and: Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the tollowing infor 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department.of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole nuwber of the ** Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except trom accidents 
to which all instruments ofthegkind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any others jn use, and the.Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 

ti-ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in thé formation or 
conventence of the Compass. It is indeed the mest com 

letely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 














-Instrument that Ihave yet seen, and | cannot but believe 


it will be preferred to all others now in use for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for commoa surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P.STABLER, Sup’t of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years made constant use 0 
Mr. Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compase,?? I can safely 
say I believe itto be much superior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now fw use, and as such mostcheerfally re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 
E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833. 
Fora year past I have used Instrumente made by Mr. 
W. J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he hag combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the eommon Level. 
I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend ihem to the 


notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


purpose. 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ml ly Germant. and Norrist. R 
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